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CANTICLE 


In every trembling bud and bloom 
That cleaves the earth, a flowery sword, 
I see Thee come from out the tomb, 


Thou risen Lord. 


In every April wind that sings 

Down lanes that make the heart rejoice; 
Yea, in the word the wood-thrush brings, 

I hear Thy voice. 


Lo! every tulip is a cup 

To hold Thy morning’s brimming wine; 
Drink, O my soul, the wonder up— 

Is it not Thine? 


The great Lord God, invisible, 
Hath roused to rapture the green grass; 
Through sunlit mead and dew-drenched dell 
I see Him pass. 


His old immortal glory wakes 

The rushing streams and emerald hills; 
His ‘ancient trumpet softly shakes 

The daffodils. 


Thou art not dead! Thou art the whole 
Of life that quickens in the sod; 
Green April is Thy very soul, 
Thou great Lord God! 
—CHARLES Hanson TOWNE 


From SeL.ectep Poems, D. Appleton and Company, 1925. 
Used by permission. 
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One legitimate reason for a Presby- 
\ church not to enter wholehearted- 
5 the nation-wide Building Funds 


ign is for that church to have a WNW NS Ho 
a? 


ilding program of its own. Con-| 4H Wn Ye —— A . Yo hee 


ently, my presentation of the matter 
x goal of almost $3,000 for new 
thes and seminary needs to the 
and trustees was negative in ap- 
ich... . We were in the midst of an 
nded building program of our own 
», We had all we could do to help 
wives, much less help others. 
the elders and trustees had read 
tbruary 16 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
rand they were aware of the needs 
jughout the country for new churches 
better facilities on our seminary 
uses. Our church officers voted 
fwhelmingly to accept our Building 
ids quota. Their willingness to sacri- 
il more for His kingdom, and their 
‘in the whole project warmed my 
#. Thanks to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for 
ig such a wonderful job. 


—DonaLp G. CHRISTIANSEN 
Pastor, The Wasatch Presbyterian Church 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


he writer of the article on the “New 
th Needs” (P.L., February 16, 1952, 
| 20.) has evidently spent a winter 
tation in Tucson. He states that the 
i population has increased 250,- 
and that there/ has been a quarter of 
lion increase in the Tucson area. 
of us who live here would like to 
i that kind of progress and the 
son Sunshine Climate Club and the 
aber of Commerce are most ap- 
tciative of your encouragement. 
he truth of the matter is that we are 
ly thinking of about three churches in 
foreseeable future in Tucson to take 
fof the rapidly growing population, 
abe writer of the article was evident- 
erring to the picture for the entire 
$and not Tucson, as he said. 
—GLENN C. McGEE 


Pastor, Trinity Presbyterian Church 
Tucson, Arizona 





Each year some 13,000 youngsters write letters home, 
telling in their own words the stimulating experiences 
enjoyed in a Presbyterian junior high camp. The day begins 
with guidance and individual worship among the beauties 
of nature. “Quest periods” lead the campers to discover 
truths revealed in the Bible concerning every area of their 
Christian living. The whole camp program is planned to 
give a balanced experience in Christian living, giving 
emphasis particularly to developing Christian world citi- 
zens, who will be ready to help build a better world and 
will be eager to take their places as more consecrated 
members of their local churches. 


YOUR PLUS INCENTIVES 


Wouldn't you like to share in this character-building work of Christian Education 
for young people and at the same time give yourself an absolutely safe invest- 
ment—an investment which guarantees you a comfortable financial return. When 
you purchase a Presbyterian Annuity you realize ‘‘plus’’ incentives: a liberal tax 
exemption on a good portion of your annual income—steady, regular payments on 
fixed annuity dates—no investment headaches—no losses from property costs and 
taxes—né legal fees. Why not send for information today and learn how you can 
further the purposes of the Christian church at the same time as you provide a safe 
future for yourself and your family. 


Mail the Coupon today — 
& find out about Presbyterian Annuities a7 





“Security: with 
dignity and purpose” 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


q 156 Fifth Avenue # New York 10, N.Y 
rch Structure 
terribly disturbed about one phase 


© church structure. I refer to our 
Muce of having Boards of Trustees 
tioning separate and apart from the 
During my year as Moderator, 
facross a number of situations where 
P division of responsibility caused 
prious difficulty. It is quite pos- 

a Board of Trustees to block the 

e (Continued on next page) 
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| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income ! 
would receive, my date of birth being 
month day yeor 
At present, | am most interested in 
[_] Missions in America _] Missions Abroad ( Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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A new and unique 
edition of the Bible 


The SHORTER OXFORD BIBLE 
is “a selection of the most 
basic parts, connected by 
short interpretative links. 
The treatment of the Old 
Testament is a particular 
triumph. Anyone possessing 
this Bible can easily thread 
his way through the complex 
history of a thousand years 
and see beneath the flux of 
events an underlying pattern 
and meaning.” 

—wN. Y. Times Book Review 


“The most readable edition of the 


Scriptures that we have yet seen.” 
—World Call 


“Edited for general reading 
by skillful abridgement and 
concise introductory passages 
which orient the reader to 
time, place and historical sig- 
nificance . . . this is one of 
the best Bibles to be found 
for anyone who would read 
the ‘whole’ Bible.” 
—Pulpit Digest 


A feature is the syllabus for 
primary and secondary age 
levels. “Religious educators 
will especially welcome the 
types and classifications of 
materials suggested . . . This 
volume should be especially 
useful in pre-college groups.” 

—Religious Education 


With tables of dates and 
maps « $2.50 
At your bookstore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of 
































SOUNDING BOARD 


spiritual advance of a church by disa- 
greeing with the policy of the Session 
which is responsible for spiritual wel- 
fare. 

Wholly aside from the handicap to the 
work of the Lord caused by this conflict, 
much damage is caused by the resulting 
ill feeling, and I know of nothing in our 
whole church life that causes more head- 
aches and heartaches to our ministers. 

I am still receiving letters from minis- 
ters on this subject and I am writing for 
the purpose of bringing it once more to 
the attention of the Church, in the hope 
that some of our leaders will take hold 
of it and do something about it. It is my 
firm opinion that there should be no 
Board of Trustees separate and apart 
from the Session. 


—WixsuR La Rog, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


A special committee, appointed by 
the Moderator at the direction of the 
General Assembly, has been restudying 
“in consultation with the Office of the 
Stated Clerk, the Committee on Spir- 
itual Life of the General Council, and the 
Board of Christian Education, those 
sections of the Form of Government 
which deal with the deacons and trus- 
tees and their duties with a view to 
rewriting or revising the Form of Gov- 
ernment as will make for orderly and 
comparable practice throughout the 
Church in the conduct of these offices.” 
(Minutes of the 163rd General Assem- 
bly). This committee expects to bring 
a report of progress to the General As- 
sembly in New York and to indicate the 
general direction in which the commit- 
tee is moving. 

—THE EDITORS 


“Making Narcotics 
Respectable” 

«... 1 am terribly distressed over the 
gratuitous insult which you published 
on pages 12 and 13 (“Making Narcotics 
Respectable” by J. Calvin. Reid) of the 
March 15 issue of PresBYTERIAN LirE— 
an insult to the many eminent and law- 
abiding manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical and biological products, over 250 
respectable and law-abiding wholesale 
druggists in the United States, and about 
fifty thousarid respectable and law- 
abiding retail druggists—all of whom are 
distributors of narcotics. . . . 

Narcotics are essential drugs in the 
treatment and relief of certain condi- 
tions met with by scores of reputable 
physicians and surgeons in their daily 
practice. Of course, there are those who 
seek to distribute narcotics illegitimately, 
and I would certainly join most heartily 
with Mr. Reid in condemning all such 
distributors. They are not found, how- 

(Continued on page 38) 












SUMMER STUDY 1952 
UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMIN 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 15 Two a 


The Faculty will include: abun 

D. M. Baillie, M. S. Bates, J. C. Bennett, Le 

Beveridge, F. W. Herriott, J. Knox, M. E. iiyee slds for 

D. A. Maclennan, T. W. Manson, H. G. in 
T. McNeill, P. E. Scherer, D. C. Shipley, J. S. wea pnal 1 

Courses offered in all departments of the bnet! of 

Columbia University courses - available, 

on Two three-week term ihe Glo 

uly 7 - 25; July 28 - | oneal 15. ALA 

y Willi 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 
AND RELGIOUS WORKERS 
July 7-25 
LECTURERS: 

duly 7-11: 


Dd. M. te F. W. Herriott, J. Knox, P, £ 
Scherer, R. E. Seaver 

July 14-18: 
H. A. Bosley, M. E. Lyman, J. T. McNeill, 
H. S. Randolph, J. S. Whale 


July 21-25: 
J. ¥ Bennett, P. W. Hoon, C. H. Johnson, 
D. . MacLennan, T. W. Manson. 


Three one-week sessions; 
enroliment open for one or more weeks, 


Christian Foundations for School Teaching 
July 7 - 25 


F. Ernest Johnson Robert L. Calhoun 
A Special Program for High School Teachers, 
Not open to application. 















mi nu 
Christian Foundations for College Teaching : 
July 7 - 25 ngeles, 
George F. Thomas Robert L. Calhoun om the 
A Speciai Program for College and University 
Tecchers. Open to application. econ pl 


For information and complete programs ineated 
address: rion” ar 

THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES P. | 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N.Y. esbyte 
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SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1952 Summer Session 
Graduate School of Theology Dr 
An Opportunity for Summer Study Amid Ideal Surrounding » Je 
First Term—June 2 - 21 ling pe 
Second Term—June 23 - July 12 ms 
A Distinguished Faculty headed by Visiting Professen— faster, 
Donald M, Baillie, of St. Andrews University, Becond | 
Scotland, Author of ‘‘God Was in Christ. 
Surjit Singh, of Saharanpur, India, Author d )nderst 
reface to Personalit 
John Thompson Peters, ae of Promo ma page 
a. } mee Council, Presbyterian Chu 
Courses adapted to the needs of ministers, 
students, and others desiring ‘‘refresher’ 
work or seeking academic credit By attend- 
ing both terms 12 units toward a degree 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE "i 


| 0% YOUTH 3 


. the 
book of 128 hymas Byho say 
and choruses—meets J 
the need for singing #PeCcause 
enjoyment and it Bwer to 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Large Size 
60c each, 3 for $1.75 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 

Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have% 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! C 

PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS Bey 
Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota buna 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHE! 
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Two articles in this issue probe into 

abundance of meaning that Easter 
lds for the Christian. Faith in per- 
mal immortality—one of the basic 
bets of Christianity—is the theme of 


| Glory of Endless Life (page 15) 


William Samuel Meyer, pastor of 


William S. Meyer 


mmanue! Presbyterian Church, Los 
geles, California. Our liberation 
om the smothering burden of guilt, 
omplished for us by Christ, is de- 
nated in The Tyranny of “Reli- 
fion” and the Joy of Faith, by Rob- 
rt P. Montgomery, pastor of the 
esbyterian Church, Scarborough- 
Hudson, New York. 


Dr. James H. Robinson, globe-cir- 
ling pastor of the Church of the 
aster, New York City, presents the 
iffecond of three articles, We Must 

Understand Our Friends Abroad, 


n page 17. 


. POMING ISSUES WILL BRING... 


. the conclusion of Dr. Robin- 
ms report on his globe-circling trip. 


» the story of Maryal Knox, a little 
y in her seventies who finds it fun 

ork in one of the roughest areas 
New York City. 


. the frank confession of a man 
ho says he won't join the church 
ecause “it’s too tough,” and an an- 
er to his argument. 


.. features on what Presbyterians 
ave done and are doing in old New 
ork, this year’s host city to General 
sembly. 


E COVER shows Rendy Rankin, 
elve years old, of Batesburg, South 
lina, a student of Columbus Boy- 
ir, Princeton, New Jersey (page 
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MEDITATIONS 


I Believe in the Life Everlasting 


HERE ARE fundamentally only two 

epitaphs to put on a eens. One 
is the pathetic inscription found over a 
Roman grave, “Farewell forever.” The 
other is the triumphant affirmation of 
Christian faith, “I believe in the life 
everlasting.” 

Our Lord believed in life. He didn’t 
believe in death at all. He came that 
men might have life. He taught that God 
was not the God of the dead but of the 
living. He knew that men died physi- 
cally, but he also knew that the fact 
of being able to wiggle your toes and 
fingers was no sign that you were alive. 
He taught that life began when you 
came alive to God, and that death meant 
separation from God. This kind of life 
isn’t something to wait for. It is some- 
thing to begin here and now. It is the 
kind of life in which the grave is of no 
consequence at all. “This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent” (John 17-3). 

Our Lord believed that this kind of 
life was life everlasting, that is, that it 
could go on beyond the grave with no 
interruption at all. He took the Jewish 
idea of the resurrection of the body at 
some future date and gave it a spiritual 
meaning. Paul called it “a spiritual body,” 
and that is as precise as you can be by 
definition. Jesus took the Greek idea of 
the persistence or immortality of the 
soul, freed from the flesh, and gave it 
a personal meaning, so that the future 
life, instead of being the abode of dis- 
embodied spirits, became the home of 
the Heavenly Father, a house of many 
mansions, where you could know as 
you were known. Heaven became a 
place from which Jesus had come and 
to which he would return. He promised 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die” (John 11:26). 


I believe in life everlasting because 
of the unwavering testimony of the ages. 
One of the oldest and most persistently 
held ideas of religion has been that 
somehow life does not end with what 
the world calls death. Men can’t let the 
subject of immortality alone because it 
won't let them alone. It always stands 
beyond the blunt fact of death which 
nobody can escape. As one rustic phi- 
losopher put it, “The moment you're 
born, you're a goner.” Facing this fact, 
men of all ages have always been led 
to believe in some kind of a life beyond. 
This proves nothing, but it leaves me 
with the distinct suspicion that so many 
people over so many centuries could 
not have been so utterly wrong. 


I believe in life everlasting bee 
of the present testimony of huma 
perience. One world at a time js 
enough for those who want to liy 
true children of God in a world § 
with the possibilities of death at 
instant. It is not enough for those 
send their sons to war. It is not en 
for those who lower their dear ones; 
the earth. To the weight of history: 
be added the present testimony of th 
known to all of us, who, facing de 
cannot help but believe in life eve 
ing. Alfred Lord Tennyson was clos 
human nature when he directed { 
every edition of his poems should ¢ 
clude with “Crossing the Bar.” 


I believe in life everlasting bec; 
of the convincing testimony of Je 
Christ. He took it as an accepted 
He called it “paradise” and “Abra 
bosom” and “the Father’s house of m 
mansions.” His great gift, however, 
not to prove everlasting life but 
achieve it. Christianity was not } 
upon what Jesus said about life bey 
death but upon his demonstration o 
The faith of the Apostles was not t 
death could be overcome, but that de 
had been overcome. Paul was typi 
in insisting that if Jesus had not k 
raised, preaching and faith were | 
vain, If modern faith tends to be 
with the ethical teachings of Jesus 
then works up to the Resurrection, Bil 
cal faith begins with the fact of 
Resurrection and works back to 
teachings. The most profound symbdl 
our faith is not a pulpit, but a vac 
tomb, or an empty cross. For the unig 
contribution of Jesus was that he 
abolished death, and hath brought | 
and immortality to light through | 
gospel” (II Timothy 1:10). 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Psalm 90. From everlasting to 
lasting. 

Second Day: Matthew 22:23-33. God of the liv 

Third Day: John 17:1-10. Life eternal. 

Fourth Day: I Corinthians 15:35-44. A 
body. 

Fifth Day: John 11:19-27. Whoever lives * 
never die. 

Sixth Day: Luke 23:39-45. Today—paradise. 

Seventh Day: Luke 16:19-31. Abraham's be 

Eighth Day: John 14:1-14. My Father's hous. 

Ninth Day: Matthew 16:21-23. Be raised 
third day. 

Tenth Day: Matthew 17:22-27. He shall be 
again. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 26:26-35. After ! 
risen again. 

Twelfth Day: Acts 2:22-28. Whom God 
raised up. 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians 15:12-22. If 0 
be not risen, 

Fourteenth Day: II Timothy 1:1-11, Brought 
mortality to light. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo ut How! 
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ORIAL COMMENT 


Easter must be redeemed 

From revelry that marks the end of Lent, 

And worshippers who yearly are content 

To journey to God’s house, and then forget 
That Christ still lives when Easter’s sun has set. 
The vision fades, the power soon is lost 

If Easter does not lead to Pentecost. 


Easter must be reclaimed. 

Too long the world has missed the Easter glow, 

Claimed by the glitter of the fashion show; 

A dress parade; a gala holiday, 

With church-bound manikins upon display. 

The faith of Easter never will be caught 

By making Christ a fleeting afterthought.* 
—GEorGE W. WISEMAN 


What has happened to Christmas has happened to 
Easter. The worldly trimmings have smothered the 
divine event. The age-old, human hope of immottality 
has all but obscured the gift of new life in Christ. The 
wonder of spring life emerging from a dead winter has 
been given more prominence than the miracle of the 
resurrection of “dead” men to life eternal. The broken 
egg is more in evidence than the sundered tomb. 

And even in some churches, Easter bunnies have 
invaded nurseries and kindergartens, and pagan ideas 
about man’s right to immortality have entered our 
pulpits. 

There is truth in all these analogies and illustrations. 
And we would not advocate their abolition. But if 
this is all that Easter means, then we do not know the 
meaning of Easter. We are still living on the “other 
side” of this decisive event, upon which the Christian 
faith rests so heavily. 

I 

Easter must be reclaimed as a fact. Jesus Christ 
was raised from the dead. That fact is indelibly writ- 
ten into history. We do not know all the details of the 
event, but we do know that something happened 
which was as unprecedented as the birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem. To deny the fact is to make the New 
Testament a lie, to change a hard reality into a lovely 
story concocted by uncritical devotees, to sell Easter 
out to illusion and sentiment. 

The disciples saw no ghost on that first Easter. 
They saw Jesus alive. They did not recognize him at 
first because they were not expecting to see him. Nor 
was Jesus exactly the same, for he inhabited a body 
with new dimensions. 

Even so, Easter proclaims the fact that what Jesus 
was and said and did actually came alive again, and 
lives now in sovereign lordship. What came into life 
and history through his birth was resurrected into the 
“heavenly places” by the power of the Spirit. The 
revelation of God had come full cycle. 


II 
Easter must be reclaimed as an experience. When 
Columbus returned to Spain after discovering the 
New World, he took several Indians with him to prove 
where he had been. Words about realities are weak 
as compared with the realities themselves. The best 


*From Masterpieces of Religious Verse, Harper & Brothers, 1948, 
Used by permission. 


EASTER MUST BE RECLAIMED 






proof of the power of the Risen Christ is a man in 
whom the dimension of the Resurrection is an irre- 
futable reality. 

Those early disciples were “raised” men. The living 
Christ was more to them than a surmise, a hope of 
immortality. He was the assurance and guarantee that 
the kind of life that was in him was eternal. 

This Easter power has been at work through the 
centuries. Christ has generated and sustained an 
Easter procession, a historic community of meaning- 
fulness and hope. “But as many as received him, to 


them gave he the power to become the sons of God.” 


They were born, “not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Paul 
affirmed that the same power which raised Christ from 
the dead is at our disposal to raise us out of our dead 
selves into a new life. 

Ill 

Easter must be reclaimed as the hope of the future. 
This is an age of anxiety, and people are disturbed 
about the meaning and the prospect of life and his- 
tory. The sorely distressed human heart asks, “Is life 
coming out of somewhere?” 

And Easter proclaims that Jesus Christ is Lord 
even now, and the future belongs to him. All power 
in heaven and earth have been entrusted to him. He 
is the reason for the world’s creation, the meaning 
behind its present existence, and the end toward 
which all history moves. Even now, he judges and 
saves both men and nations. One day his ministry will 
be complete. 

Because this is so, the lives of those “raised with 
him” take on a new significance; their sufferings work 
for good; their work is not in vain; they share in the 
coming of his Kingdom; and they look into the un- 
known future with confident hope. The Christian 
lives and works in the full confidence that in Christ 
all things cohere, and that at the last all things will 
be summed up in him. 

Easter must become Easter. Its stark, historic, 
death-conquering reality must be rescued from cur- 
rent sentimentality. Its unique power to resurrect 
modern man from the deadness of meaningless life 
must be disentangled from a widespread pagan wor- 
ship of human vitality and the powers of nature. Its 
living hope which gives morale and purpose to life and 
history must be recovered from those superficial phi- 
losophies of history which say that everything is going 
to come out all right by itself, or that “historic proc- 
esses” can be trusted to bring in utopia. 


A poem by May Ricker Conrad characterizes our 
plight at Easter. She asks: Does Easter mean churches 
thronged with once-or-twice-a-year worshipers? Does 
it signify the end of winter's reign and the burgeoning 
of spring? 


Sad is the world and cold and gray, 
If this is all of Easter Day. 


But “if the day brings a firmer faith in holy things, 
assurance of a living Lord, and a strengthening of the 
cord that binds us to the life above,” then we will 
have reclaimed Easter. 





By Ermer G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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Our only hope of overcoming fear and guilt— 
the glad tidings of our Lord’s Resurrection— 


should not be restricted to Easter Sunday 


Church-going, our statisticians tell us, 
is on the increase, Easter church-going 
will be even greater this year. Congre- 
gational attendance will be doubled and 
tripled in most churches. Why do people 
come in such great numbers on Easter 
Sunday? Why do many not return until 
the next Easter? Making due allowance 
for those who come to church on Easter 
Sunday to give expression to their vanity, 
is it not true that the majority go because 
they have an inarticulate sense that the 


The yVAUy of 3 
| RELIGION 
and the Joy Of a4 : 


By ROBERT P. MONTGOMERY 


Easter message is a message of great 
joy? 


Come, ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness: 

God hath brought His people forth 
Into joy from sadness. 


So runs one of our Easter hymns. 

May we not speculate that one of the 
reasons why the other fifty-one Sundays 
of the year are not matched by an equal 
enthusiasm for worship, is the fact that 
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the Easter message does not set ! 
theme for the other fifty-one Sund 
of the year? Is it not possible that # 
tremendous crowds in our churches ¢ 
Easter Sunday are an indication of 
failure of the Church to proclaim # 
year around the glad tidings of 4 
Lord’s Resurrection? 

“God hath brought His people fe 
into joy from sadness.” What is it int 
Easter message that is the source of jp 
Is it the declaration that death no lon 
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ids its power over life? Is the Resur- 
tion of Christ merely an historical 
Monfrmation of what was already a deep 
nviction of the Greek mind? Does His 
tecurrection prove that Plato and his 
bllowers were right in their belief that 
ie soul is immortal? Any student of the 
lew Testament knows better. The Bib- 
ical writers knew nothing of an im- 
prtal soul indwelling a mortal body. 
hey knew only of a created self (soul 
nd body) which dies, and only by a 
miracle of God’s re-creation can be 
bought to life again. The message of 
aster, therefore, is not the assurance 
at life does not end with the grave 
but continues beyond the veil of mor- 
ity. It would never have occurred to 
he Biblical writers to think of “life” as 
n end in itself. Life is meaningful to 
om because it is life in communion 
God. It is God that gives meaning 
life in this age and in the age to come. 
ife cannot find its own meaning in itself. 
To be sure, as a result of Christ’s Resur- 
ection, the Christian knows that life 
Hoes not end with death, but that fact 
s not central to the Easter message. It 
an implication of the Easter message, 
but it is not the message. 

What then is the basis of the trium- 
phant ecstasy of Easter? What is the 
joy” into which God has brought his 
people? We can best understand the 
meaning of this “joy” if we consider 
at our situation would be had Christ 
ot risen. Paul answers quite clearly: 
If Christ has not been raised . . . you 
are still in your sins” (I Cor. 15:17). Our 
sin is the sadness from which God hath 
brought his people forth into joy. Pre- 
ably then, people would be crowd- 
g the churches this Easter to hear the 
good news that they are no longer sinful. 
Infortunately that is not true, for the 
ense of sin and the need of forgiveness 
largely strange to the modern mind. 
Perhaps this is the reason why many 
pulpits have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of making the Easter message an 
dditional witness to the ideas already 
presented in the Ingersoll Lectures at 
ard, where each year learned schol- 
set themselves to the task of proving 

at there is a life beyond death. 
But although the modern mind may 
ave little grasp of sin, sin has as firm 
a grasp on the modern man as it has 
lad on men in every generation. Sin 
igs very prevalent in our midst, but it 
danas taken on a disguise that has deceived 
| igus for generations. “Sin” masquerades 
$@Moday as “religion.” The devil never 
| Uppears in his native costume. He has 
igmany disguises, and none is more effec- 
live than when he wears the mantle of 
teligion.” The implications of this fact 
¢ quite startling: to know the “joy” 
tt the gospel of God’s redeeming love, 
"man must oppose his “religion.” Since 
teligion” is a very personal concern, this 
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break with “religion” is inevitably ac- 
companied with feelings of guilt, much 
akin to the sense of taboo that people of 
former days have had when they broke 
away from the established patterns of 
the culture in which they lived. Luther, 
more than any other man, with the ex- 
ception of Paul, knew this guilt feeling. 
But there is no way of breaking through 
to the living God, without trampling 
under foot this idol called “God” set up 
in the name of “religion.” 

Certainly we are all much concerned 
with winning men and women for 
Christian discipleship. If the Church has 
failed to make much of a dent on the 
modern mind, it may well be because 
the Church has lived under the “tyranny 
of religion,” which means it has lived 
under the tyranny of sin. Perhaps many 
of us have not yet, despite our Christian 
profession, been brought forth “into joy 
from sadness.” Let us probe more deeply 
into these strange facts. 


“More of a burden’”’ 


The other day I asked a man—who all 
his life of some sixty-odd years has faith- 
fully attended church and been active as 
a layman in church work, as well as a 
generous supporter of the Church—this 
question: “Would you describe your 
faith as a source of great joy?” 

“No,” was the reply—“to be honest I 
should say it has been more of a burden 
—a burden to be sure that I was willing 
to bear . . . a strongly felt duty which I 
have always been anxious to fulfill, but 
I could hardly use the word joy to de- 
scribe it.” 

Of all the arguments against believing 
in God, wrote Paul Elmer More, “the 
faces of the professiongl custodians of 
faith, with rare exceptions, are to me 
the most disconcerting—more troubling 
than the emptiness of most of their ser- 
mons.” And he was no opponent of the 
Christian faith, but quite the contrary. 
That troublesome statement is not con- 
fined to the clergy; the faces of most of 
the laity who are quite “religious” rarely 
betray their having really found the 
“peace of God,” in which they profess 
to believe. 

Nonetheless, more and more people 
today are saying that only a “return to 
‘religion’” can bring order out of the 
chaos of these times. Yet to so many 
people, even those who are saying it, 
“religion” seems like such a dull business. 
It is something you look to only when 
personal problems and the state of so- 
ciety in general become so muddled. 
When life is running smoothly, we treat 
it lightly or ignore it altogether because 
there seems to be more kindness, sym- 
pathy, forgiveness, and spirit among 
people who have nothing to do with 
“religion” than with those who are called 
“pillars of the Church.” Even “religious” 








people, though is causes them a twinge 
of conscience to admit it, often have 
more fun with people who are not in- 
terested in “religion” or, if they are in- 
terested, “don’t take it too seriously.” 
Jesus found the “religious” people of his 
day overbearing and self-righteous and 
was called by them a winebibber and a 
glutton because he preferred the com- 
pany of publicans and sinners. 

In the book of the prophet Jeremiah, 
we read these words, “Thus saith the 
Lord; cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man,” and Reinhold Niebuhr in a 
sermon on the text goes on to say, 
“Curseth be the man that trusteth in 
man, even if he be pious man, or perhaps 
particularly if he be pious man.” 

Gogol, the great Russian novelist, 
summed it all up when he said, “It is sad 
that one does not see any good in Good- 
ness.” When we are really honest, do we 
not have to admit that often we can’t 
see any good in what is called goodness? 
One cannot without reservations con- 
demn those who call themselves atheists 
when one sees how many crimes have 
been committed in the name of “religion” 
and goodness. 

All this being so, I am not at all in 
favor of this talk about a “return to 
religion.” As a matter of fact, the main 
source of the perverseness—the plain 
cussedness—of people is “religion.” The 
worst sin of the human race is the de- 
sire to be “religious.” That urge is the 
father of most of life’s sorrows. The 
author of “religion,” said Martin Luther, 
is the devil. At any rate it certainly is 
not God. What we do need today is not 
more “religion,” but more faith, To un- 
derstand the difference between these 
two words is to understand the differ- 
ence between God and man. Faith is a 
gift from God; “religion” is an invention 
of man. 


“What a man must do” 


What is “religion”? Religion takes 
many forms: the Jewish religion, Roman 
Catholic religion, Protestant religion, 
Hindu religion. They all have different 
rites and rituals and different ethical 
systems; still they all have one thing in 
common. They are founded on this basic 
idea: “If I do this and that, God will be 
gracious to me.” What is “this” and 
“that” which you and I must do if God 
is to be gracious to us? To love us? There 
is quite a bit of variety in defining what 
it is that we must do, but they all agree 
in saying that we must do something if 
God is to accept us. “Religion” is the 
subject that deals with what a man must 
do if God is to love him. 

Let us take some examples: 

Jewish religion: if a man will obey the 
law which, in the early part of the Old 
Testament, was the Ten Commandments 
and which at the time of Christ had be- 
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“God hath brought His people forth into joy from sadness 


come over six hundred commandments, 
interpreting the original ten; if a man 
performed those acts, God would accept 
him. But if not, “Cursed is everyone who 
does not hold by all that is written in the 
Book of the Law to perform it” (Deuter- 
onomy 27:26). 

Roman Catholic religion: if a man 
will surrender his will to the Church 
and its hierarchy and do what the 
Church tells him to do, then God will 
accept that man. This is not a Protes- 
tant clergyman’s distorted statement of 
what is involved in the Roman Catholic 
religion. Let me quote from the Ency- 
clical of Pope Pius X: “The Roman 
Catholic Church is essentially an unequal 
society, a society composed of two cate- 
gories of persons; pastors and the flock 

. with the pastors alone resides the 
necessary right and authority to guide 
and direct all the members toward the 
goals of society. As for the multitude, it 
has no other right than that of allowing 
itself to be led and as a docile flock to 
follow its shepherds.” 

Protestant religion: in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it was 
said that if a man would assent to the 
proposition that the Bible is verbally in- 
spired, and will give his intellectual 
assent to the doctrines of the Church, 
then God will accept him. More recently, 
there are some Protestants who say that 
doctrine isn’t too important, but if a 
man will try to follow the Golden Rule 
and live according to the Ten Command- 
ments, go to church, and imitate Jesus, 
then God will accept him. 

Hindu religion: if a man will live ac- 
cording to the dharma (the predestined 
rules) of the caste into which he is born 
and reborn, he will finally be delivered 
from the illusion of history. Here, al- 
though there is not the belief in a per- 
sonal God, still the “religious” note is 
present—a man must do certain things 
to achieve salvation. 


Transferring guilt 


Let us examine more closely how “reli- 
gion” is such a tyrartt, in bringing misery 
to us personally and creating animosity 
between man and man. If I am “reli- 
gious,” this means that I believe there are 
certain acts I must perform if God is to 
accept me. If I am concerned about God 
accepting me, then I will be anxious to 
perform those acts. When I fail in my 
duty of performing these acts, I become 
uneasy because this failure means that 
God will not accept me. This means 
that when I die I shall go to hell, incur 
God's judgment, and suffer punishment. 
That is too horrible a conclusion of my 
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life for me to contemplate. I love my- 
self; I do not want to be lost, burn in 
purgatory, suffer punishments beyond 
my imagination after I die. How can I 
tell myself that this is my destiny since 
I have failed to do that which “religion” 
tells me I must do if God is to accept 
me and not punish me? I cannot. I can- 
not admit to myself that I have failed 
to do my duty; I accuse myself and yet I 
do not accuse myself. I cannot deny my- 
self; that is, I cannot tell myself I am 
lost. Still I cannot convince myself that 
I have really done my duty when I 
haven't. I do not accuse myself totally, 
so this residue of uneasiness about my- 
self, must find another target. I accuse 
another of those things of which I 
should accuse myself. I question other 
people’s motives. Better still, I tell my- 
self that I have failed in my duty be- 
cause of what other people have done 
to me. I find a scapegoat. The word 
scapegoat originates in the Old Testa- 
ment, where on the Day of Atonement 
two he-goats were offered by the high 
priest for the sins of the people. The 
whole purpose of this offering is the 
idea that the guilt which the people had 
contracted by their sin was transferred 
to an animal which is guiltless. The same 
thing goes on in every home, village, 
and city in the world today—people put 
their guilt on other people. They blame 
the guiltless. I cannot bear to own up to 
my own guilt; I cannot bear to accuse 
myself as I should, so I must find some- 
one else on whom to put the blame that 
I should direct at myself. 


This is why people who are always 
finding fault with others, are people who 
are always accusing themselves. To the 
superficial observer, it looks as though a 
person who is always criticizing others 
must think he is perfect. The actual 
truth is just the opposite. His extreme 
sense of his own imperfections which he 
cannot bring himself to admit are direc- 
ted against others. People who are al- 
ways judging others reflect how severely 
they are judging themselves. 

Let us remind ourselves again that 
this misery which people visit upon 
themselves and upon others stems from 
“religion”; it springs from the sense of 
guilt produced by the failure of the per- 
son to do that which “religion” tells him 
he must do if God is to accept him. 


The best news there is 
But supposing God were to say, “You 


needn't do anything before I will accept 
you, before I will love you and help 


you.” If God were to say that to 
then you would not have to accuse 
self. Supposing God were to say 
The Greeks would have given it an 
they would have called it Eva 
which is the Greek word meani 
good news. The people who worl 
tell others about what God had 
would be called Evangelists; and if t 
formed a church, it would be calles 
Evangelical Church. ’ 
Now drop that word supposing. ¢ 

did in fact reveal that sort of love 
you and for me and for every hu 
being in the world—yes, even for ¢ 
who do not believe in him or 
him. “. . . we were reconciled to Gag 
the death of his Son when we w 
enemies” (Romans 5:10, Moffatt Tr 
lation). God revealed that sort of 
for us when he came and dwelt an 
us in the person of our Lord Jesus Ch 
This is the hope of revelation 
known by our Lord’s Resurrection 
the dead. Is it any wonder, that, as Ph 
fessor John Baillie has recently reming 

s, “What the first Christian evangelist 
and missionaries were concerned to { 
was to communicate to all men, event 
the farthest corners of the earth, 
they were convinced was the best pi 
of news that had ever fallen upon h 
man ears”? God hath brought his peop 
forth into joy from sadness, 


You and I never can get rid of ow 
fears: the fear of suffering, illness, o 
pain; fear of what the future may bring; 
fear of death. You and I can never mas 
ter our temptations, the temptations to 
indulge the passions of the body or the 
temptations to wallow in self-pity; you 
and I can never get rid of our sense of 
guilt, our pride, and our touchiness. We 
can never become victors over thes 
realities that plague our lives until God 
comes to our aid. But as long as we live 
under the tyrant called “religion,” we 
will never be open to God’s help, for 
we will never yield ourselves to his it 
conceivable mercy until we have satis 
fied what we think to be the requirements 
of his justice. That assurance we cal 
never have. However, if we exchange 
the tyrant “religion” for the God of reve 
lation, we too shall be numbered among 
those whom God hath brought “forth 
into joy from sadness.” 

Karl Barth is qiite right when he de 
clares, “If you have heard the Eastet 
message, you can no) longer run around 
with a tragic face and lead the humor 
less existence of a man who has ™ 
hope.” When more of this divine hum# 
is seen in ourchurches, then our churche 
will see more Sundays like this East 
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_ SCHOOLROOM was deserted. There 
was a pleasant scattering of youth- 





you 
e dB ful paraphernalia: on the wide arm of 
We@fachair lay a copy of Bullard of the Space 





Patrol; a pocket-sized model airplane 
had made a forced landing on the win- 
dowsill beside an old tennis ball, the 
workbook Our Constitution, and a pair 
of earmuffs. Surely: this was a place 
much used—and enjoyed—by boys. 










tis ® Then from a distance came the clear 
ents i lovely phrases, 
cal O filii et filiae, Alleluia! Alleluia! 













The music had an ethereal quality that 
ve made one doubt the reality of this com- 
fortable, well-used room. Yet, through 
an open doorway, there were the singers, 
no angelic choir at all but rows of 
healthy, everyday boys in plaids and 
stripes, dungarees and corduroys; red- 
heads, towheads, small, cherubic nine- 
year-olds and slim, tall fourteens. This 
was morning rehearsal, and these were 
boys of the Columbus Boychoir 
l in Princeton, New Jersey. The 
piece in rehearsal was an intricate one, 
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By HELEN KIRK SCHMIDT 


using an eight-part double chorus, and 
there was deep concentration as they 
drilled. Two or three recent newcomers 
to the school were helped by boys stand- 
ing next to them and singing close to 
their ears. When a difficult passage went 
well, a quick, relaxed smile passed be- 
tween singers. It was hard work, and 
everyone obviously loved it. There was 
no occasion for their director-to impose 
any noticeable discipline; the few whis- 
pers or giggles were promptly hushed 
by the boys themselves. Once, a small 
soprano yawned and stretched spon- 
taneously, revealing between slacks and 
open lumberjacket a candid expanse of 
bare, boyish midriff, and just as quickly 
the impression was dispelled as the 
sweet tones were lifted again, 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Some of these young singers had trav- 
eled the width and length of the country 
to become a part of this, the foremost 
boys’ choir in the United States; fifteen 





Columbus Boychoir tours in bus specially built for school work. Here boys rehearse with director Herbert Huffman (with coat). 


Schooldays with Music 


states were represented here, and one 
boy had come from Canada, And for 
every boy who stood singing so earnestly 
that morning there were many more who 
had tried but failed to qualify for the 
privilege. Literally hundreds of boys are 
auditioned and tested each year, but 
only those are accepted who combine 
marked innate musicianship with above- 
average scholastic ability and outstand- 
ing attributes of character. Many boys 
are on partial scholarships, and in some 
instances whole communities have joined 
in raising the additional funds needed to 
complete the tuition for a deserving boy. 

This remarkable school has developed 
in only fifteen years from its simple 
beginnings in Columbus, Ohio, when a 
group of boys was organized into a 
choir under the direction of Herbert 
Huffman and started rehearsals in the 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church. The 
high caliber of the choir soon was rec- 
ognized, and the group launched on a 
busy program of singing engagements. 
As some of the boys had a hard time 
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dovetailing their schoolwork with ¢ 
regimen of choir membership, the negg 
sity of setting up a special school sq 
became evident. Just two years after tj 
choir’s founding, a school with a limite 
enrollment was established. Its sy 
classes and intensive program of studig 
enabled the boys to meet the twofoj 
demands on their time. In 1950, 
school moved to Princeton so that # 
might work in cooperation with th 
Westminster Choir School in training 
directors and organizers of boychoirs 

In such a picked group there is, 
danger of finding prigs. It distress 
some of the boys that any illusions abo 
choirboys should still persist. “Some peo 
ple think if you sing you're a sissy,” com 
plained a sturdy young alto; then ky 
added proudly, “Last year I nearly ga 
killed playing football.” 

Certainly there is every opportuni 
for a normal well-rounded life here @ 
the school. Between the early morning 
rehearsal that begins each schoolday ani 
the one in mid-afternoon that ends it 
regular classes are conducted, with wot 
being done so well that last year th 
entire school averaged two years aheal 
in the Stanford Achievement Tests. Ey 
ery boy has weekly vocal lessons, ani 
many are studying piano also. For 
student body of sixty-five, there a 
eleven teachers, and excellent rappot 
exists between boys and faculty. Befor 
the afternoon rehearsal, everyone goes 
out on the playing-field for an hourd 
supervised sports. There is time for free 
play, too, in the late afternoons an 
over weekends, and then it is that th 
gardens and streams and woodland m 
the hundred-acre property are explored 
and appropriated after the immemoril 
manner of healthy boys. Much of th 
cleaning of the thirty-room mansio 
which serves as school and dormitory 
is done by the boys, and there is a cheer 
ful sharing of tasks in the dining room 
On Sunday all the boys are taken into 
Princeton, where each must attend 
either Sunday school or church. 

Lunch is a congenial hour at th 
school. As at all meals, a grace is sung 
led by one of the students. Here, asia 
the classrooms, a relaxed and happy @ 
mosphere is evident. There is talk and 
mirth and laughter, all in comfortabk 
ae before dessert, the mai 
is distributed, and interest reaches grea! 
heights, especially if any fan mail i 
received. Tradition demands that any 
boy receiving a fan letter must read it 
to the entire school. On one occasi0i 
a letter was sent to the school secretary, 
from a girl in a distant city where th 
Concert Choir had appeared. She would 
like to have a picture, she said, of “the 
boy on the last row seventh from the 
left who sang with his left eyebrow 
During snowy months, soccer, baseball, and football are out, but the boys make raised.” Solemnly the choir was sult 
good use of playing-field just the same. The students play outdoors every day. moned, lined up in the accustome@ 


At school in Princeton, Assistant Musical Director Glenn Scott drills duet passage with 
Allan Kinsler (standing,left) of Waterloo, Iowa, and Jimmy Hanger of Wooster,Ohio. 
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laces, and the letter was read, to the 
uproarious delight of everyone but the 
boy seventh from the left... . 

Student traditions are quite important 
here. It is an urgent matter, for instance, 
that a boy who sings his first solo in 

blic be initiated as soon thereafter as 

ssible in the Association for the Pre- 
yention of Swelled Heads. The success- 
ful singer is enthusiastically “dunked” 
in a lake, a bathtub, or a bucket, which- 
ever proves handiest at the time. This 
Rite of the Submerged Soloist, accord- 
ing to the presiding Deliverer of Damp- 
ness, “alleviates the grave danger present 
whenever one of the members becomes 
a soloist—a swelled head, that is.” The 
duly chastened boy is then presented 
with a handsomely engraved Dunking 
Certificate, and it is considered safe to 
let him proceed with his career. 

Life in the school at Princeton is only 
part of the experience of those boys 
who are chosen to tour in the Concert 
Choir. Then the center for study and 
rehearsal becomes the big touring bus 
which was constructed especially for the 
Columbus Boychoir. Sidearms convert 
bus seats into desks, racks underneath 
serve as bookshelves, and a_public- 
address system enables teachers to speak 
readily to classes. As someone remarked, 
‘It is the only school in the country 
where a teacher can ask a question in 
New York and be given the wrong an- 
swer in Connecticut.” But the prize 
equipment of the bus is the five-octave 
piano in the lounge at the rear, where 
music lessons are given and small re- 
hearsals conducted as the choir rolls 
along the highways. A concert tour can 
be extremely wearing to artists of any 
age, and the boys’ schedule is arranged 
with great care, to provide plenty of 
rest and recreation. They learn, too, to 
conduct themselves quietly and with 
poise in hotels and concert halls, and 
they converse easily and without self- 
consciousness with the admiring crowds 
that press in upon them wherever they 
go. A place in the Concert Choir is the 
ultimate of honors to which every boy 
aspires, and he knows it will never come 
to him unless it is fully earned, not only 
by musical accomplishment but by good 
standing in school work and an unvary- 
ing high degree of citizenship. 

Since the Concert Choir went on its 
first tour in 1943, it has traveled to more 
than four hundred cities in this country 
and in the Canadian provinces. Although 
most of its concerts are in medium- 
sized cities, the choir has also sung at 
Carnegie Hall in New York and the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. Re- 
ligious music bulks large in the choir’s 
repertoire. A typical program would in- 
clude, in part, “Vere Languores Nostros” 
("Surely He Hath Borne Our Sorrows” ) 
by Antonio Lotti, Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” Giovanni Pergolesi’s “Stabat 
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“Rite of the Submerged Soloist” is school tradition. Deliverer of Dampness 
reads ceremony as new soloist is dunked to prevent “expansion of cranium.” 


Some boys study piano as well as voice. Wayne Townsend, Richmond, Va., turns 
pages for piano-duo Billy Wolfe, Rahway, N. J., and Clayton Pitts, Portsmouth, Va. 
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Grace is always sung before each ‘meal at Columbus Boychoir School. While tour- 
ing choir is on the road, about forty stay at Princeton, to continue studying. 


In the “dorms” boy musicians pursue same hobbies as boys anywhere. Students are 
enrolled from ages ten through fourteen. Many plan to make music their profession, 
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Mater”—and several etudes by Chopin 
Mozart's comic opera “Bastien and 
Bastienne” (with the boys dressed ig 
eighteenth-century costumes), and 4 
medley of American show tunes. Always, 
the concluding encore is a reverent 
musical rendition of the Lord’s Prayer, 

While the Concert Choir—numbering 
twenty-nine boys this year—is touring 
the country, the Home Choir remains 
at the school, following the itineray 
with great interest and continuing the 
regular schedule of classes and rehear- 
sals. “We've got to keep up with them 
in all our subjects,” observed a_ ninth 
grader over the top of Our Constitution; 
“they sometimes get ‘way ahead of ws 
when they’re traveling.” It is dominantly 
characteristic of the school that everyone 
places great value on work well done. 

Each summer the entire school has 
a period of camping at Lake Chautauqua 
in southwestern New York. Here for one 
month the boys have all the advantages 
of a well-run camp, with the added op- 
portunity of enjoying, and participating 
in, the cultural activities of the Chav. 
tauqua summer colony, They hear fre 
quent recitals by fine artists; they attend 
the concerts given by the Chautauqua 
Symphony Orchestra; and as the high- 
light of each season they sing a major 
choral work with the orchestra. For all 
the boys it is a time of wholesome 
growth and immeasurable enrichment of 
musical experience. 

Through radio, television; and re 
cordings, the lovely voices in the Colum- 
bus Boychoir have reached an inestim- 
ably larger audience than would be 
possible through personal appearances. 
As another evidence of its nation-wide 
renown, the school was chosen as the 
subject of a movie to be used by the 
State Department in its series “Art and 
Education in the U.S.A.” The film 
America’s Singing Boys has been shown 
throughout the world to peoples so nv- 
merous and varied that the accompany- 
ing narration has been translated into 
thirty-three languages and three hur 
dred dialects. One Boychoir soloist, Chet 
Allen, was selected for the starring role 
in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, which was telecast on 
Christmas Eve. Chet recently signed a 
contract with a movie studio. 

The student who is graduated from 
the Columbus Boychoir School is well 
equipped scholastically, and has an e* 
cellent foundation on which to build a 
career in music, and he has something 
else, intangibly greater. In the words 
of the school’s Asststant Musical Direc 
tor, Glenn Scott, “It gives us a feelin 
of doing far more than teaching sch 
or even music. Through the develop 
ment of their special talent and a com 
stant appeal to the finest in them, these 
boys can be motivated into attaining 
their full stature as men of characte 
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» when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortal- 
, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” I Cor. 15:54 


















Mildred Hollinger Meyer 
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Je ET US BE reminded first of the 
he uncertainty and the brevity of 
a our life. Let us always remember 








that even at best we are here 

or but a few short years, and then 
e go on into endless life. Accord- 
ng to our Christian interpretation, 
leath is not defeat. It is not annihilation 
t the end. It is the greatest victory 

at can come to any one of us, if we 

€ prepared to meet it. Death to the 

hristian holds no terror, because Jesus 
ransmuted the idea of death from de- 
eat into triumphant victory. Does the 
ought of death cause you to fear? If 
does, it shouldn’t be so, for we are 
ply warned of it. God urges us to 
prepare for this eventuality and we all 
mow it is there. In the second place, 
t have been taught by Jesus how to 
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HE GLORY 
OF ENDLESS. LIFE 


Mildred Hollinger Meyer was born 
September 10, 1906, in Toledo, Ohio. 
After graduation from the College of 
Wooster, in Ohio, she became a teacher 
in high school. She married the Reverend 
William S. Meyer in 1930 and with 
him served Presbyterian churches in 
Chicago; Ponca City, Oklahoma; Roch- 
ester, New York; and—since March of 
1950—Immanuel Presbyterian Church of 
Los Angeles. There are two children, 
Margaret Ann, aged sixteen, and Rich- 
ard Allen, fourteen. 

On November 10, 1951, following two 
months of illness, Mrs. Meyer died. A 
month later her husband delivered a 
memorial sermon “in loving tribute to 
her and because of her great faith in 
God and his all-wise purpose.” 

Difficult though it must be for any 
man to speak publicly of so personal an 
experience, many ministers have felt it 
their duty, in the event of death in their 
immediate families, to reaffirm and ex- 
plain to their congregations their own 
Christian belief in immortality. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Meyer spoke to his church 
on the theme “The Glory of Endless 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL MEYER 
meet it. For we can see him hanging 
upon the Cross, only a few moments 
away from death, offering a prayer of 
forgiveness for those who crucified him. 
Again we hear him saying, “Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit. . . .” 

“Death is swallowed up in victory,” 
wrote Paul. This was the first time the 
human race had ever been able to say 
that kind of thing. “Death swallowed 
up in victory” is indeed”a strange say- 
ing. Most people are far from associating 
death with victory. And yet that is what 
it is for the Christian. It. is something 
that many twentieth-century Christians 
have forgotten. Strange thinking, indeed, 
in this age with all of its temporal un- 
derstanding, that it should fail to “think” 





Life.” 

In his introductory remarks Dr. Meyer 
said, “I hope that no one here will feel 
sad or morbid because of our subject. I 
trust that no one will feel depressed in 
this hour, because I am sure that she 
would not have it so. I am confident 
that . . . she would have us rejoice for 
the ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory’ 
which now is hers.” 

Several times during her last illness 
Mrs. Meyer assured her husband that 
she had no fear of death. “Tell them 
not to feel sorry for me,” she said. “I 
have lived a happy life, rich and full, 
and shortly I will go into that great 
adventure of endless life. It has been 
joyful in the service of God and the 
Church. In death we go to another part 
of the Church, the Church triumphant.” 
Even during her final weeks she was 
busy in the work she loved, for since 
her death six of the nurses who served 
her at the hospital indicated their in- 
tention to unite with the Church. 

Below begins the sermon “The Glory 
of Endless Life,” dedicated to Mildred 
Hollinger Meyer. 






in preparation for death. We have such 
“time-blinded eyes” that we fail to see 
as we should. Paul it was who wrote, 
“For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” That saying may seem ambiguous 
to some of us. But the meaning is clear. 
Do we believe that for us to live means 
to be given the opportunity of doing 
the work of Christ? To be given strength 
and time in serving the divine purpose 
of the Eternal? Do we believe that? 
Then surely we must believe that the 
other part of the statement is also true, 
“to die is gain.” We must believe and 
be confident that our beloved are with 
God, and if they are with God, then 
they are not in the cemetery. That is 
only the mortal body which rests there. 
They are with God, and we can come 
closest to them, not at some burial spot, 
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but right here in God’s sanctuary where 
we come face to face with Him. Espe- 
cially are we near them in the service of 
the sacrament of the Communion, where 
God is so very real and near to us. If 
our loved ones are with God and God is 
here, then this is the important place 
of continuing fellowship. In the worship 
of God we can also feel the presence 
of our loved ones. Not in some material 
landscape where the body rests, for we 
know the spirit is not there. Yes, “for 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
Surely then we must believe that they 
are better off there than they were here. 
A Christian physician, who stood by our 
loved one’s side, as I did during the 
moments of her going, looked across her 
quiet body and said, “She is happier 
now,” and I said, “Yes, I know.” Emily 
Dickinson it was who wrote the verses, 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.°® 


Are we as certain of heaven's beauty and 
reality as was Emily Dickinson in her 
beautiful philosophy? The responsibility, 
then, rests with those of us who are 
followers of the Christ to voice our faith 
to others. During this twentieth century, 
in which we are surrounded by so much 
crass paganism and materialism, we 
must forcefully deny the heresy that 
death ends all. Christ never permitted 
his disciples to think that life comes to 
an end by mere death. Even when dy- 
ing on the Cross, he said to the dying 
thief, “Today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.” The dying thief had re- 
pented and turned his face toward God. 
We are followers of him who brought 
life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel. What a joy it is to follow in his 
footsteps and to know that what he has 
promised will one day be fulfilled in 
reality. As surely as we stand in this 
place and as surely as we lift our prayers 
to heaven, we shall meet again. He it 
is who said, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you, I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 


F THAT Is TRUE and he is preparing 

a place for us where we shall meet 

him and our loved ones, then don’t 

you see how important it is to live 

the eternal in the midst of the temporal? 
How indispensable it is for us to prepare 
ourselves for that place so that where 
they are, and where God is, we too, one 
day may be. Let us remember that Jesus 


changed the idea of death from defeat 
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to victory. Therefore, we should not 
fear it. Maltbie Babcock said, “Why not 
with happy shout, run home when school 
is out?” ; 

In a distant state I once knew a person 
who never attended a funeral service. 
One of her friends once asked her, “Why 
don’t you?” She said, “Because I can't 
bear the thought of death.” I suppose 
that by this time she herself has crossed 
over. What foolishness it is to try to hide 
from this or any other reality, as if to 
live superficially guarded from the ac- 
tual events of existence. To be sure, 
death should hold terror for those who 
approach it without faith in God. But 
for those who approach it with faith in 
God, death should hold no terror what- 
soever. Our beloved professor of the- 
ology was the late Dr. Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. His spirit and teachings have been 
a benediction to me ever since I first met 
him. Once he said in the classroom, “The 
thought of death holds a real fascination 
and interest for me. I've often thought 
of the first five minutes after death as 
life’s most exciting adventure.” We con- 
fess that with our old professor of theol- 
ogy we hold the same point of view. 

It was my privilege during school days 
to come to know Dr. S. Hall Young of 
Alaska, great missionary and tireless 
worker for the kingdom of God. He 
spent his entire life in trying to advance 
the Christian kingdom. Shortly before 
he died, he wrote a poem which we now 
give to you: 


Let me die, working. 

Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks un- 
done! 

Clean to its end, swift may my race be 
run. 

No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirk- 
ing; 

Let me die, working! 


Let me die, thinking. 

Let me fare forth still with an open 
mind, 

Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to 
find, 

My soul undimmed, alert, no question 
blinking: 

Let me die, thinking! 


Let me die, laughing. 

Not sighing o’er past sins; they are for- 
given. 

Spilled on this earth are all the joys of 
heaven; . 


Let me die, laughing! t 


Finally, we would suggest that life as it 


approaches its end and as we cross into 
eternity, just continues on as we know it 
here. It is like going from one room of 
the house into another. You and I should 
be intelligent Christians. We should plan 
for things intelligently. We plan for 
everything else in our life: the new 


house, the children’s coming, the 
dren’s education, our reading, our vag 
tion. Then why not plan for life’s ul 
mate eventuality, which is on the agen 
for every one of us? By developing ¢ 
faith and by maturing phychologicalhy 
we can prepare ourselves for that ul 
mate victory which shall come to e 

one of us who walks by faith in hi 
I wish in closing to give you a poe 
which was dear to the heart of our love 
one and which expressed the philosoph 
by which she lived and by which gy 
died. It was written by John Lue 

McCreery: 


There is no death! The stars go do 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crow 

They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tre 
Shall change beneath the sum 
showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—There are no dead. 


Jesus said, “I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, thou 
he were dead [in body] yet shall he liv 
[forever in the spirit]. . . .” Thank God 
for such great faith and for such a grea 
victory as is promised for those of us wh 
follow in his train. 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, w 
thank thee for faith; we thank thee fe 
the privilege of putting our hand of faith 
into thine, knowing that thou dot 
never leave us or forsake us. Underneath 
us are always thine everlasting arms 
and over us is the banner of thy loving 
kindness. We thank thee for all thy 
servants who have fought the good fight 
have finished the course, and have kept 
the faith, and who now have enterel 
into the eternal glory. We thank thee 
for them, for the faith by which they 
lived and died, Help us who are left be 
hind to carry on faithfully until the day 
dawn and all these earth y shadows fle 
away. May we see thee in thy glory, 
face to face. Hear us as we pray il 
Jesus’s name, who hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel 


Amen. 
*From Poems sy Emity Dickinson, edited 


Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Hampson; Little, Brown & Company. 


+From Masterpieces or Revicious Verse, ed 
by James Dalton Morrison; Harper & Brotl 
1948, Used by permission, 
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Luncheon in Thailand. The author (cen- 
ter) chats with Christian students attend- 
ing a church youth conference which was 
held at Nongkhae, Thailand, last Decem- 
ber. Dr. Robinson lived in a dozen nations 
on his six-month round-the-world trip. 


E MUST UNDERSTAND 
OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


Millions of people need guidance in their struggle for freedom 


and security. We must seize this chance now, or default 


to the forces of Communism. But to help, 


we must first learn to understand. Second in a series of three articles. 


We are living at the end of one great 
epoch of human history and at the cha- 
otic beginnings of another, As an Amer- 
ican citizen believing in democracy, and 
as a religious person believing in Chris- 
tianity, I was given the opportunity to 
see and to feel this great change oe 
place. In the first article (P. L., March 


29), I indicated as faithfully as I could ° 


some of the questions which thoughtful 
people posed to me as I traveled through 
Europe, the Middle East, and Southwest 
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By JAMES H. ROBINSON 


Asia. Here I shall try to interpret what 
these people were trying to say to me— 
and to you. 

The citizens of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East—but more especially Asia—have 
much to say to us in this era of change. 
If we listen thoughtfully and carefully, 
we will gain precious time. And we will 
help them to save the world and our- 
selves in addition, We must be patient 


and make a gigantic effort to understand. 
We must have sincere people who be- 
lieve in Middle and Southwest Asia’s 
true democratic destiny. We must make 
a constant effort to convince these peo- 
ole of our sincerity, honesty, and identi- 
Roation with them in their hopes and 
dreams. It may be hard for some of us 
to take what they are saying to heart. 
But I believe that if we do, we will 
save the world for our kind—and their 
kind—of freedom. 
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WE MUST UNDERSTAND OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


First of all, we are not sufficiently 
aware of the real nature of this monu- 
mental change. There is a revolution 
sweeping the world. Although it is not 
as old as the American Revolution of 
1776, it is of the same basic pattern 
of human desires—to be free and equal 
in the society of men. Yet this revolu- 
tion is older in origin than most of us 
have been willing to believe. The con- 
ditions from which it arises are ancient, 
and the driving forces go back at least 
a half century. You may not believe 
this, but we are responsible for this 
revolution. Its great aim has been un- 
consciously charted by the success of 
the free peoples of the world, notably 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
Nothing can stop it. It will roll on in a 
swelling tide until it achieves a happy 
conclusion. It may have to be engulfed 
temporarily by the illusions of Commu- 
nism—unless we are wise enough to help 
prevent such a catastrophe. That de- 
pends upon how accurately we under- 
stand what is happening and what we 
do about it. With or without help it will 
ultimately achieve success, for its nature 
is akin to the will of God—as the found- 
ing fathers of our country realized when 
they said that all men are created equal 
and are endowed with inalienable rights. 
The enduring character of the truth of 
their words is seen today in the fact 
that they wrote not just for America, 
but for the world, This present crisis is 
therefore both religious and political. 


A vast revolution 

There are, however, several differ- 
ences between this revolution and any 
other, All other revolutions have been 
localized and confined to limited areas. 
Today's revolution is world-wide. You 
can almost hear it rumbling in every 
village street in every out-of-the-way 
place on earth. It has engulfed all of 
Asia, and the first beginnings are being 
heard and felt even in Africa, which has 
slumbered so long. In ten to twenty 
years—or sooner—Africa will be swept 
into the main stream of it. A force is 
shaping up for a mighty effort. It is fed 
by the hunger for political security as 
well as the desire to satiate physical 
hunger. The great masses of people are 
determined to put an end to the ex- 
ploitation of their lives and their land 
by those in and outside their countries. 
When I talked with them—thousands of 
them—they unfailingly voiced the fact 
that they wanted peace, equality, edu- 
cation, a healthy life expectancy, secur- 
ity from hunger and fear, land 
ownership, the right to self-government, 
and the opportunity to be partners in 
the free world of affairs. Though a few 
of them had embraced Communism as 
the way best calculated to achieve their 





desires, the overwhelming majority said 
that Communism was basically incom- 
patible with both their aims and their 
methods—although many of them were 
not nearly so convinced as I that Com- 
munism was a menace. Some quite 
openly suggested that since Communism 
was such a threat to the western world 
rag were willing to court it in order 
to bring us to our senses. 

We have sometimes assumed—and it 
has sometimes suited the selfish interests 
of some of us to embrace the idea—that 
this revolution has been caused, organ- 
ized, and directed from the Kremlin, or 
at least by international Communism. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
On the contrary, this revolution is older 
than militant, imperialistic Communism. 
We give the Communists far too much 
credit. They have merely been more 
ready to understand the nature of the 
me, sik and more skillful in exploiting 
the aims and hopes as well as the misery, 
ignorance, and suffering of the people. 
They have simply taken advantage of 
our lack of preparedness, our unwilling- 
ness to open our eyes and our hearts to 
the peoples’ longings. Perhaps this is 
because we have become corrupted by 
the ease, efficiency, material wealth, and 
the economic power of our mechanical 
culture. The simple fact is that the white 
western world is in danger of losing by 
default what it cannot buy back for tens 
of thousands of lives and hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The bitter discriminatory policy in 
South Africa is a case in point. The 
South African government is byying 
something it cannot possibly pay for in 
the future. And the day of reckoning 
may be nearer than any of us imagine. 
I must urge you to believe that I harbor 
no vindictive wrath in my soul for South 
Africa. I merely wish to point out what 
Edwin Markham said in his poem, “The 
Man with the Hoe”: “How will it be 
with you captains and kings when the 
whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world 
and this dumb brute shall reply to God 
after the silence of the centuries’? I 
hope with all my heart that that awful 
day can be avoided. But I confess that 
at the moment I do not see how it can 
be, because South Africa refuses to un- 
derstand what it plainly sees. 

There is another difference in this 
struggle for freedom. No one is afraid 
of threats and intimidation any more. 
There was a time when economic re- 
prisals or the dispatch of a sharp diplo- 
matic note could make nations back 
down. But this is no longer true any- 
where in the world. People are prepared 
to go hungrier than they already are; 
they are willing to suffer and die rather 
than yield to a single threat. They may 
not be bought with gold or threats. No 


price—except freedom and equality—i 
high enough. Nor do they look up tp 
white people with the fear, respect, and 
awe they once did. They are willing to 
look upon white people with respect 
where it is merited on a man-to-map 
basis and on that alone. Whiteness of 
skin is no longer a badge of preference 
anywhere in the countries of Africa or 
Asia. And no one is afraid of atomic 
weapons — except the western peoples 
and Russia, Especially is this true in the 
Middle and the Far East. Let us not 
delude ourselves. This is not because 
the peoples do not know the destructive 
nature of the bomb. They just have s 
little to lose. And besides, they have 
endured decimating famines, devastat- 
ing floods, the plunder of wars of long 
duration, pestilence, invasion, and poy- 
erty through years almost beyond mem- 
ory—and have survived. Nor are they 
worried because they have no great 
armies. They know full well that arms 
do not bring security. They have but to 
call to the eternal witness stand our 
selves and the Russians—we are both 
better prepared than they, but we do 
not have security. Let no one: stretch 
his imagination to say that I am arguing 
against national preparedness, for I am 
not. 


To what end? 

And there is another difference. The 
people I have talked to say this revolu- 
tion is different because no one—even 
from America—can see an end to it. Up 
to the present, mankind could usually 
see a lining of hope shining through the 
clouds of conflict. But no one today can 
truthfully say that he sees the end of 
this crisis anywhere in sight. But we in 
America must not live in a dream world 
as Asians think we do. We must face 
the reality of this change that is taking 
place and recognize it for what it is. 
Otherwise we shall follow in pursuit of 
a delusion to the destruction of all we 
hold dear and sacred. The Communists 
can't see any end in sight either, but 
they do have concrete programs—pro- 
grams for world conquest, not for the 
revolution. Of course, they are trying 
to make the people of the globe believe 
that the programs encompass the peo 
ple’s basic interests. The Communists 
usually operate with “reform” and “lib- 
eral” groups. And they infiltrate honest 
groups abroad rather than attack from 
without. We must be prepared to live 
with and fight these programs a 
methods for a long, long time. There are 
millions of people who will rally with 
eus once they are convinced that we 
understand them and can face reality 
with positive—not negative—measures. 

And, for the first time in history, the 
world has to choose one of two sides. 
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ere seems to be no well-defined “third 


Pp tom. e,” or alternate point of view. We 
and have to settle for democracy and 
§ 0 Re eedom or Communism and tyranny. 
pect Briere are no real neutrals in this cur- 


ent crisis, however much people and 
mations may want to be aloof. Prime 
finister Nehru of India may succeed in 
forging the third way, but at the mo- 
ment it seems highly doubtful, despite 
he great confidence I have in him and 
in the free future of India—a future 
shich I believe will have a most pro- 
found and healthy influence upon world 
istory. But India is basically a friend 
of the free world. Make no mistake 
about that. It is just that we do not 
et understand each other. 


What about us? 


em- But what about us? Why are we in 
hey trouble with our friends? The people I 
reat Bhave talked to say that for the first time 
rms 


in our history, America is bordering 


t to upon hysteria and fear. Torture our im- 
uu Maginations though we will to find an 
oth escape from this fear, it is crushingly 
do present. Many of us are no longer cer- 
tch Mitain of each other. Many will not say 
ing Bwhat they believe because they are afraid 


of being labeled. Three years ago a 
goup of theological students changed 
the theme of a conference on peace 
because the Communists were using that 
word so freely and so recklessly. In some 
instances we won't even let trusted 
teachers explain what Communism really 
is, with all its serious faults and weak- 
nesses, Yet in eastern Germany a pastor 
told me why they taught communism 
to their student Christians; it was their 
best defense. He said, “How can stu- 
dents know what they are really against 
if they do not know what it is?” He 
added, “Unlike you Americans, we don’t 
write off the committed Communists as 
though they were beyond the reach of 
God. Religion should never give up to 
such frustration, if it believes in the 
power of God within the world.” It is 
tasy to let young people go astray if 
they are not sufficiently educated to 
defend and promote their ideals and 
thoughts, The founder of the now-fa- 
mous Agape youth center in northern 
Italy—Pastor Tullio Vinay—had several 

















sts young former Communist leaders from 
ib- @Milan, whom he had converted, leading 
est 


a service at which I worshipped one 
night. The sermon was given by an ex- 
Communist in his twenties. You would 
have been proud of the message given 
by this young Christian. This is what 
courage and understanding can do. 
When we are afraid we forget our 
own ideals, we lash out blindly, hys- 
terically, negatively. Fear paralyzes our 
thoughts and actions. We are afraid 
to espouse causes we formerly felt were 
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right and just. We talk loudly about 
being against Communism, but we talk 
so little about what and who we are for. 
We latch on to any and every kind of 
government, no matter how foreign it 
is to the democratic way we so proudly 
proclaim, if only it will give lip service 
to being anti-Communist. In Asia people 
tell you point-blank that we in America 
are too hysterical to tell them how to 
fight Communism. And they remind you 
that India put Communist leaders in jail 
for subversive acts quite some time be- 
fore we did. And if we really want peo- 
ple to be free, why are we supporting 
colonialism in southeast Asia? We will 
lose nothing by admitting our mistakes, 
but we will gain friends and followers 
if they believe we face wrongs honestly. 
I found that so everywhere I went. 

One of the mistakes which we can’t 
laugh off is, of course, our racial trou- 
bles. As I said in the first article, our 
friends abroad know all there is to know 
about the negative side of race relations 
in the U. S.—sometimes far more than 
we ourselves do. An American consular 
official asked me, “What right have these 
people to criticize us when they have 
serious problems in human relations 
themselves?” But that isn’t the point. It 
is necessary to remind ourselves that 
these people are not asking us to follow 
their lead. We are. And their wrongs do 
not justify our wrongs. In fact we can 
help them tremendously if we will re- 
move this block to our own prestige. 
Otherwise we will never convince them 
that our way is their way. The people 
of Asia are colored. They have had sec- 
ond-rate world citizenship and are de- 
termined to be free of-it. 

I was assigned a seat beside an Amer- 
ican woman at Manila on a flight back to 
the U. S. When she objected and was 
later seated beside a Philippine soldier, 
he got up and said, “Steward, why seat 
her beside me? I’m as dark as that man. 


Doesn't she know that when she insults |_ 


him, she also insults me?” Many of us 
have not learned the elementary psy- 
chology of color. And the colored people 
of the world are trying to tell us that 
they have lost most of their confidence 
in us because of that fact. 

And there is the problem of com- 
munication. During my trip, I spoke to 
more than 700,000 people, including 
400,000 students in India alone. And 
many of these people told me that they 
had learned more about America and 
Americans from me in a few short hours 
than they had ever heard before. And 


that would have been true if you had | 


been there instead of me. And yet our 
government spends millions of dollars to 
tell our story to Asia. The great masses 
of people in the Middle East and south- 
ern Asia do not know the truth about 


Each year more churches choose the 
Hammond Organ than any other 
comparable instrument. 
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This is true because the Hammond 
Organ offers these features: 





¢ Hundreds of rich church tones. 


¢ Exclusive “reverberation control”— 
can provide music of cathedral qual- 
ity in even the smallest churches. 


+ Never gets out of tune.+ 


¢ Easy to install—no structural 
changes required in your church. 


You owe it to your church to see and 
hear a complete demonstration of 
the Hammond Organ—the organ 
chosen by more than 27,000 churches 
the world over. 


| MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
© Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
| Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
| the Spinet Model), including tone equipment 
© and bench. 








CHURCH MODEL 
Price on request. 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tox 
which is rebated to churches. Concert Model 
hos 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications and an additional *tPedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to prefe by organist. 





FREE. BOOKLETS 


for full information 





(0 “49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Or- 
gan Fund” 
0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
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Now—with the New 
Schulmerich ‘‘ChimeAtron,” 
dreams of wonderful chime 
effects with your church’s 
musical offerings can come true. 
Large or small, rich or poor, 
every church—your church— 
can afford appealing chimes. 
Schulmerich's “ChimeAtron” 

@ Has a 25-note scale, G to G, suitable for 
melody and harmony. 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or fs own. 

@ Serves as tower chimes. 

@ Combines with Schulmerich’s automatic 
devices. 

@ Has remote control, button operation. 

@ Is the lowest-priced instrument of its type. 


the 3°“ lehulmerich 


For complete information, write to: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12140A Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 








RUBBER SCRUBBER SCOURING PADS 
are sanitary, efficient, easy on the hands, inex- 
pensive. 
if your group wants to earn money, here is an ideal 

oduct to sell. Repeat demand creates steady 
profits. Free sample and particulars to officer. 

RUBBER SCRUBBER CORPORATION 
1939 Eastman St., Watertown, N.Y. 





} Just out—the moet beautiful and most complete 
volume of Bible Stories ever published! 
The Anniversary Edition of 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


You can perform a —— needed Christian service 
and . at the same tim . « earn a liberal income 
by distributing this eniversaity- known Bible Story 
Book—cherished and treasured by young and old 
alike 

By sn 225 Pictures in Color Including 
three di i in FULL 





Ey vr 3 
color 
* World-famous Leinweber illustrations 
* Many other illuminating features 
Write quick for Starting Plan and Catalog of 
Bibles, Testaments and the highest type Religious 


books! 

UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
1020-3 are . > ect Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 
Don't De et Today! Be the First in the Field 


in FULL color 














WE MUST UNDERSTAND OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


us. We don’t reach the people who can’t 
read and who don’t have radios. In 
America we think everybody everywhere 
reads at least some of the time. We 
seem to feel that people have radios 
everywhere—a portable between each 
water buffalo’s horns. So we publish 
thousands of pamphlets and beam thou- 
sands of broadcasts to Asia without ask- 
ing the question, “Who hears them?” 


The people down below 

One half of one per cent of the peo- 
ple of Asia have radios; some 14 per 
cent can read; around 8 per cent can 
read English. Granted those minorities 
are important. They are leaders and 
prospective leaders—the students. But 
we have not yet reached the millions 
who can’t read but can think—the mil- 
lions who, I am convinced, want a free, 
non-Communist world. The tragedy is 
that the Communists are more clever 
and more realistic in pushing their way 
of life and maligning ours with these 
important millions. They have reached 
these people because they have joined 
them. We can win all the governments 
of the world at the top level, but unless 
we get the people down below to under- 
stand that our democracy is their de- 
mocracy, we will have no free world. 
The people down below, baited and 
won by Communists, can overthrow gov- 
ernments if they are disturbed enough. 

Even the minorities who are able to 
read and write suffer from this lack of 
communication. Take books, for ex- 
ample. In my home, New York, the pub- 
lic library — just one of many in the 
city — has more than 4,500,000 volumes. 
There are probabiy more books in the 
libraries of the University of Chicago 
than there are in all the university li- 
braries from Manila to Cairo, During 
my trip I visited a university in India 
with eight thousand students. Its library 
had two thousarid volumes. Just recently 
I was in a high school in Champaign, 
Illinois. The seven hundred students in 
this school have a library of more than 
ten thousand volumes. 

Many of the youth leaders of Europe 
speak three or more languages. Most of 
our fine American youths who go to Eu- 
rope from our churches and schools can- 
not speak anything but English. This is 
a sad and tremendous handicap. There 
are good reasons why we are so indiffer- 
ent to the language problem in Amer- 
ica, but they are not good enough to 
deny us the possibility of reaching our 
full” potential in the world we live in 
today. One just cannot get into the pat- 
tern of overseas life without knowing 
the language and being able to commu- 
nicate effectively, for language is 4 
the expression of a peoples’ whole back- 
ground. Called upon to play a leading 


role all over the world, as we are, { 
simply means that the gover 
churches, and schools have to face { 
problem. 

We must start with conversat 
rather than classics, and above all, 
must start back in the grades. Alm 
everybody | spoke with raised this pr 
lem voluntarily. They ask if we are) 
embarrassed that all ambassadors w 
come to our country can speak our 
guage, yet so few of ours can ever spe 
the language of the country to whi 
they are accredited? It does seem a gre 
tragedy that we have not yet begun 
teach European and Asiatic lang ag 
to any considerable extent. It is sheq 
folly to ignore language study. In Jap 
Communists teach Russian in some 
lege dormitories after school. They fn 
it a good investment. We would f 
it a good investment to teach Arabid 
Indian, and French conversation in 
well as after school. 

But the problem of communicatiy 
is just a part of this great world revoh 
tion. The essential fact is that the lin 
are drawn, and that men and nation 
must choose their destinies. The peop 
of the world do not have to act ali 
and follow the same detailed patte 
and we shall make a serious mistake 
we try to force them to act precise 
as we act and think. If they are cm 
mitted to the broad outline of the 
world’s ideas, it should be our aim 
encourage, strengthen, and help the 
not to drive them from us or to penaliz 
them into a slavish espousal of our way 


Who are our friends? 

Every man, woman, and child wh 
believes in and works for freedom is« 
our side, and by his efforts—no matte 
how small—he helps America and ail 
in the blocking and blunting of reaction 

Communism. But we must neve 
forget that the father of Communi 
Karl Marx—was a serious though a 
wrong man. He wrote on the mosts 
rious subject in the world—that of givi 
most of the peoples of the world bre 
land, and homes. 

The free world can do this, too, 
we can do it far better in the right ! 
free way. Men and nations are choo 
everywhere. Let us help them make 
choice that will save them and the 
world. 





In the third and concluding article’ 
this series—“What Can We Do for 0 
Friends Abroad?”~Dr. James H. Robi 
son offers a practical, Christian prog 
to support the cause of freedom. lv 
for it in the next issue of PresByTEI 
Lire. 
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Presbyterian Churches 
Take Historic Unity Step 


Last month in Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
group of sixty Presbyterians made 
church history. In what will be probably 
the most important church unity action 
of 1952, the conferees agreed upon a 
proposed general plan of union for 
the nation’s three major Presbyterian 
churches—the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
and the United Presbyterian Church. 

And in addition, the inter-church con- 
ference recommended to the General 
Assemblies of the three communions 
that common action be taken in the fields 
of evangelism, stewardship, and the 
chaplaincy, and that an extensive pulpit 
exchange program be started between 
the three denominations. 

Although considerable work still has 
to be done on the plan of union—a num- 
ber of details must still be worked out 
by subcommittees—the general plan was 
taken up sentence by sentence by repre- 
sentatives of all three churches before 
agreement was reached. The joint con- 
ference, which included the Permanent 
Commission on Interchurch Relations of 
the U.S.A. Church, the Permanent Com- 





















































mittee on Church Cooperation of the 
U.S. Church, and the United Church’s 
Committee on Church Relations, said 
that it hoped to have the complete plan 
of union printed and ready for church 
General Assemblies in 1953. 

The plan, if adopted by the three 
churches, would create a combined body 
to be called the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. Communicant mem- 
bership of the new church would be ap- 
proximately 3,410,000—2,500,000 from 
the U.S.A. Church; 700,000 from the 
U.S. Church, and 210,000 from the 
United Church. The union proposal is 
based upon a plan of reunion under 
preparation for several years by U.S.A. 
and U.S. Churches. Last fall the United 
Presbyterians joined in the discussions. 

A statement issued following the 
conference by the three discussion 
chairmen — Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd 
(U.S.A.); Dr. Thomas K. Young (U:S.); 
and Dr. T. Mills Taylor (United)—de- 
clared, “We have been very much grati- 
fied by the spirit and progress [of] .. . 
our joint sessions. .. . 4 At no point in our 
discussions, where reasonable differences 
of opinion have occurred, have these 
differences followed denominational 
lines. . . . We rejoice that representa- 





Cheerful news to report. The inter-church relations chairmen of the nation’s three 
major Presbyterian churches announce joint approval by their committees of a 


proposed plan of union. From left are Dr. Thomas K. Young of Memphis, Tenn. 
(Presbyterian U.S.) ; Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd of Maryville, Tenn. (Presbyterian U.S. A.), 
and Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor of Pittsburgh, Pa., (United Presbyterian Church). 
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tives of the women’s work of our three 
churches . . . have taken an active part 
in the discussions. Satisfactory progress 
is being made, and we look forward 
confidently to the conclusion of our 
efforts.” 

In the fields of evangelism and stew- 
ardship, the General Assembly of each 
of the three churches will probably be 
asked this spring to approve coopera- 
tive inter-church programs. The General 
Assemblies will probably also be asked 
to approve the formation of a Joint 
Committee on the Chaplaincy to pro- 
vide complete service for ministers in or 
interested in the chaplaincy from each 
of the churches. The pulpit exchange 
program, originally suggested by U.S.A. 
pastor Dr. Allan MacLachlan Frew of 
First Church, Detroit, may also be 
placed before the 1952 Assemblies. This 
plan would involve some 500 pastors, 
who would, during a special month, ex- 
change pulpits at the rate of 125 a 
Sunday. 


Presbyterian Church 
Stoned in Colombia 


One of the chief arguments for send- 
ing an American ambassador to the Vati- 
can is that it is one of the world’s best 
diplomatic listening posts. 

But this month many church people 
throughout the world—especially in 
America—are wondering just what kind 
of a listening post the Vatican is. 

The reason, of course, is the recent 
series of serious and bitter attacks in- 
flicted upon Protestants in Colombia and 
Spain. The Vatican’s various informa- 
tional organs have poured out protests 
when Christians have been persecuted 
by Communists. But there has been 
silence about the increasing persecution 
of Christians by Christians in these two 
Catholic-dominated countries. 

In Colombia, last month, the Protes- 
tant-Catholic situation grew steadily 
more tense with the stoning of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ibague on 
March 20. 

On March 16, ten Roman Catholic 
priests brought a statue of the Virgin 
of El Carmen to Ibague. Using this to 
initiate fanaticism, they began a syste- 
matic anti-Protestant campaign. Loud- 
speakers were placed on the towers of 
all of their churches, and anti-protestant 
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propaganda was broadcast regularly. 

A procession of protest was arranged 
for the afternoon of March 20, when 
school children from Ibague were led 
into the city’s cathedral for a service. 
The priest instructed the children to 
“defend the Catholic religion and .. . 
prevent the Protestants from continu- 
ing to sow their evil seed. . . .” 

Singing an anti-Protestant song (“We 
don’t want Protestants. They have come 
to Colombia to corrupt us”), the chil- 
dren rushed to the Presbyterian Church 
and began hurling stones through the 
windows. 

Despite attempts of neighbors to stop 
the attack, the children stoned the 
church for half an hour, while two priests 
encouraged them. 

As a result, sixty panes of Belgian 
glass were broken, the second-story of- 
fice of the pastor was wrecked, the heavy 
street door leading to the manse was 
split, and the window over the door to 
the sanctuary was destroyed. Total dam- 
age was estimated at $800. The build- 
ing is owned by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

Another evidence of the tightening 
control of Protestantism in Colombia 
was the sudden ban on all Protestant 
radio programs in Bogota, the capital. 
When a Presbyterian missionary ques- 
tioned the ban, the chief government 
censor said that he was not giving any 
reasons for it, but that the ban would 
run for an indefinite time. 


In addition, a letter, purportedly 
written by a number of business and 
professional people in Bogota, was read 
over the official government radio 
March 20 demanding that the govern- 
ment stop all further Protestant “propa- 
ganda” on the grounds that Protestants 
are disturbing public order, that the 
propaganda is injurious to the Roman 
Catholic community, and that it is dis- 
gracing Colombia among the family of 
nations. 

The week before, an “open letter” to 
U.S. Ambassador Capus Waynick was 
published in many newspapers. This let- 
ter requested him to use his good offices 
to prevent the entrance of any more 
Protestant missionaries into Colombia. 

Last month the British government 
did not hesitate to voice its protest of 
the attack on a British chapel in Seville 
on March 4 (P.L., March 29). 

Terming the manhandling of the pas- 
tor and the burning of hymn books and 
furniture “most regrettable hooliganism,” 
Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd said the 
British Foreign Office has sent a note of 
protest to the Spanish government 
claiming the right to full compensation 
for the damage. 

The incident apparently was the cul- 
mination of a series of attacks on Protes- 
tant churches in Spain. Sir Douglas 
Savory, an Ulster Conservative MP, 
waved a list of nine incidents before the 
House of Commons, and said the last 
was the bombing of a Protestant chapel. 


Church and State: 
Action in Wisconsin 


After a six-month controversy over 
the right of Roman Catholic nuns to 
teach in public schools, the state of 
Wisconsin last month shut off aid to 
fourteen schools taught by nuns. 

Wisconsin Superintendent of Public 
Instruction George Watson said that the 
schools had violated state law and did 
not qualify for state aid. 

The action, first of its kind in the 
state, withheld approximately $25,000 
which otherwise would have been allo- 
cated to the schools, and upset a prac. 
tice which has been popular in rural 
Catholic-populated areas for as long as 
thirty-five years. 

It was a victory for the Lutheran. 
sponsored Protestant Bill of Rights 
Committee which had campaigned 
against state aid to the schools for sev- 
eral months (P.L., March 15). 

Organized by Lutherans in Milwau- 
kee, the committee has expanded to 
include members of other denomina- 
tions. In February it requested the state 
“to refrain from recognizing these four- 
teen schools for the allocation of public 
funds or any other benefits to which 
public schools are entitled.” 

According to Mr. Watson, the schools 
had violated state law either by select- 
ing teachers on the basis of a religious 
test, or by including sectarian instrue- 
tion in the curriculum, or by failing to 








ting place for an interracial neighborhood. The congrega- 
tion decided on the clean-up program as a first step to put- 
ting new life in the center, whose members also pitched in. 
The group at left is mixing paint; at right, Mrs. Edward 
D. Landers, co-chairman of the project, sits among a pile 
of books donated to the center by the congregation. 





Clean-up in Cleveland. The members of suburban Fair t 
Presbyterian Church were hard at work last month renovating 
the city’s Presbyterian-run Woodland Community Center. Ac- 
tivity started with a sermon by Fairmount’s Pastor Richard 
Pacini, who told how the late Dr. Joel B. Hayden, pastor of 
Woodland Avenue Church, organized the center in 1917 as a 
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pperate a complete eight-grade school. 

Some of the schools immediately 

heduled school district meetings to 
plan their future. Half of them receive 
ino state aid, but all receive county aid 

f $350 per teacher. In some cases state 
funds make up as much as 50 per cent 
of their budgets. 

The Wisconsin controversy began 
last fall when a public school in Lima 
with two hundred pupils and seven nun 
teachers absorbed a number of nearby 
schools through legal consolidations. A 
Protestant farmer, William Fox, who 
refused to send his children there, is 
awaiting trial on a charge of aiding 
truancy. 

Meanwhile, Protestants in Missouri 
were initiating similar action against 
seven public schools in which nuns are 
teaching. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, last month, 
seven residents of Franklin County filed 
suit to restrain two Franklin County 
school districts from operating three 
public schools. Two of the schools are 
taught by nuns. All three school prop- 
erties are Catholic-owned and were 
formerly Catholic grade schools. 

A similar case is pending in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, where thirty-three mem- 
bers of the Missouri Association for Free 
Public Schools have challenged the use 
of tax funds for schools allegedly con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic Church. 


One Great Hour: 
Hopeful Indications 


Although many churches are still col- 
lecting gifts for the 1952 One Great 
Hour of Sharing drive, there is every 
indication that this inter-church relief 
campaign will again be a success. 

Dr. Arthur Joice, executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church’s One Great 
Hour appeal, said late last month that 
congregational gifts had started coming 
inon March 25, just two days after the 
offering was held in most churches. In 
the first batch of gifts was a $2.00 money 
order from Indian children in the 
Klawock Presbyterian Church School, 
Klawock, Alaska. 

Dr. Joice reported that more than 
4,300 Presbyterian churches had sched- 
uled One Great Hour offerings this year, 
a new record. He said that orders for 
materials—including more than 500,000 
coin boxes—had run 10 per cent ahead 
of 1951. “In fact,” he added, “the re- 
sponse was so great that our materials 
ran out two weeks before the offering 
date. Some churches didn’t even get 
their full quota of supplies because of 
the rush of orders in early March. But 
we hope they were all able to hold 
offerings.” 

The One Great Hour director also 
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said he hoped church treasurers would 


send in congregational offerings as soon | 


as possible after they are taken. “We 
would like to put this money to work 
immediately to relieve suffering and 
renew hope.” 


South African Court 
Upsets Racial Policy 


In the Union of South Africa, last 
month, the nation’s Supreme Court 
struck a first blow at Premier Daniel F. 
Malan’s white supremacy policies. 

Outlawing a recent action of the 
Malan rarliament to deny voting privi- 
leges to one million half-caste South 
Africans, the court upheld as constitu- 
tional the franchise clause of South 
Africa’s 1909 Constitution. 

Negro nationals at the present time 
have no voting privileges at all. And in 
line with his apartheid policy of com- 
plete segregation of racial groups in 
the white-Negro-Indian nation, Malan 
sought to establish a separate registra- 
tion of mulatto voters who would be able 
to vote for certain white representatives 
only. - 

All of the major churches of South 
Africa except the Dutch Reformed 
Church have spoken against the pro- 
gram of Premier Malan. Recently the 
Council of South African Churches— 
which includes Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Congregationalists—called for 
a convention of all races to discuss the 
matter. Other churches throughout the 
world have protested Malan’s discrim- 
inatory tactics. 

The court decision has, in effect, 
threatened the duration of the four- 
year-old Malan government. Opposition 
leader Jacobus Strauss sees in the ruling 
a call for Malan’s resignation, and has 
pledged that his United Party, if re- 
turned to power, would seek a national 
approach to all color problems besetting 





| 





South Africa. The United Party was | 


formerly led by the late Prime Minister 
Jan Christian Smuts, noted military hero 
and liberal leader. 


But the explosive franchise question | 
is not yet settled. Government lawyers | 
are now drawing up a bill to put parlia- | 


mentary acts beyond reach of the courts. 
According to the court ruling, a two- 
thirds vote of both houses, sitting jointly, 
is now required to change Africa's con- 


stitution. The administration would re- | 


quire no more than a simple majority 
vote of parliament to effect changes. 

Back of the present tension in South 
Africa is a long history of racial prejud- 
ices and struggle. 

The three hundredth anniversary 
which the nation is celebrating this 
spring commemorates the origin of the 
Dutch East India Company’s mercantile 
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The story of a young, | 

church-going American 
who served his God 

and his country through 
nine dangerous years 


| LED S LIVES 


CITIZEN - “COMMUNIST” - COUNTERSPY 
By HERBERT A. PHILBRICK 


“Philbrick’s service to his coun- 
try is of a sort rarely matched, 
if at all... Here is the suspense 
of a whodunit, the grip and drive 
of a battle story and the time- 
liness of tomorrow.” 

—Dallas News 


“It may well be the most power- 
ful awakening force we now have 
to arouse Ameri- 
cans who have not 
before known how 
the Communists 
operate.”—ERWIN 
D. CanHAM.$3.50 
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inspiring 
best seller 
from coast-to-coast 


A MAN 


CALLED PETER 


The Story of Peter Marshall 
by his wife, 


CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Author of MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER 


“None of the novels concerning 
the ministry . . . touches the heart 
and appeals to the mind in the 
way that Catherine Marshall 
does in telling the story of her hus- 
band’s life.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Tender and lovely, it is never 
overdone — but what a story!” 
—DANIEL A. POLING, 

Christian Herald 


With sermons and prayers, many 
never before published. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc. 
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A Bible—yes. And for those 
special occasions where white 
is right, select one of these 
beautiful National styles. She'll 
be delighted. 


No. 122W. Bible for young 
people. White Fabrikoid over- 
lapping cover; flexible; gold 
edges; white marker. 


No. 46PW. Purse size New 
Testament with Psalms. White 
Fabrikoid semi-flexible cover; 
gold edges; silk marker. 


No. 63PW. Vest pocket New 
Testament with Psalms. White 
Fabrikoid “cushion edge” cover; 


amber edges; white marker. 


At your 
Bookstore 


“R.GEISSLER.INC.*4h 


55-48 20m Ave, Cong Sind Giy't, N.Y. 


Tells how to get-at little cost-the new 


“Red” Vitamin B-12 


recently described in Reader's Digest 


Without cost, you can be well informed on vitamins 
in only 20 minutes’ reading. This informative guide 
book explains the purpose served by vitamins, 
gives you an understanding of unitage, and will 
show you how to reod a label and compore valves 
so you can get the most for your money. Tells 
about the newer vitamins—Choline, Inositol, Folic 
Acid and the ‘‘Red’'' Vitamin 8-12 recently dra- 
metically described in Reader's Digest in a story of 
blood regeneration that thrilled millions. Folks taking 
vitamins core amazed on reading this book, that it 
is not necessary to poy $4, $5, $6 or $15 for the 
vitamins they have been using. You, too, once you 
know how to measure valves os explained in this 
book, con sove up to 40%. So, stop buying vitamins 
blindly. Send postcard today for this free book 
and catalog of over 100 products to VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept. #831, 880 Broadwoy, New York 3, N. Y. 
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J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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empire in South Africa, which in 1652 
brought hundreds of Europeans to the 
frontier. Many of these Boers, or Afri- 
kaners, left the Dutch India Company 
and trekked inland from the coast in 
search of homesteads and independence. 
They were in constant warfare with na- 
tive tribes and viewed subjugation of 
the Negro the sole guarantee of white 
survival. 

Later, the British occupied the terri- 
tory. Because of the liberal British racial 
policies, large numbers of Afrikaners 
migrated even farther into the continent 
and established independent republics. 
When British fortune hunters followed 
and set up noisy mining camps, the Boer 
War resulted. Great Britian was victori- 
ous, but she granted the entire territory 
self-rule, and it became a strangely dis- 
united Union of South Africa in 1909. 

Of the present twelve and a half mil- 
lion population, only two and a half 
million are white. Two-thirds of these 
are Afrikaans-speaking whites. Nine mil- 
lion are Negroes; the rest are Indians. 
The problems of tribal disintegration, 
slum areas, and racial tension have been 
increased drastically by the Malan ad- 
ministration’s segregation policies. 


Protestant Men: 


Symbol of Strength 


Earlier this year in Buffalo, New York 
(see P.L., Mar. 29), a representative 
group of American Protestant laymen 
discussed at some length the importance 
of applying Christianity to every facet 
of one’s life. One of the leaders in these 
discussions was a wiry, cheerful German 
churchman whose life has become a 
symbol of the strength inherent in an 
aroused and inspired Protestant laity. 

It took the horrors of a detention 
camp in Arctic Russia to prove to 
Reinold Von Thadden that Christianity 
can be discussed meaningfully with per- 
sons whose backgrounds vary widely. 
Once he had learned his lesson, how- 
ever, Dr. Von Thadden went on to 
organize the Protestant laymen of Ger- 
many into the Evangelical Church Con- 
gress, or Kirchentag as it is known in 
Europe. The organization, founded 
barely three years ago, has been as- 
toundingly successful, Last July, for 
example, more than 300,000 laymen 
from both zones of Germany attended 
a week-long rally in Berlin. This was 
probably the greatest Protestant rally in 
modern times. 

Last month Dr. Von Thadden was 
stumping this country, following a series 
of addresses before the Buffalo confer- 
ence. One of his audiences was a group 
of more than four hundred men at the 
annual laymen’s rally of the Presbyterian 
Church in Westfield, New Jersey. 


Before describing his experiences, th 
sixty-year-old layman expressed his “si 
cere gratitude” to church people in th 
country who supported the post-y, 
relief drives. “We all know that in Ge, 
many thousands would not be alive t 
day except for your gifts.” 

Although a life-long church work 
Dr. Von Thadden traces the beginning 
of the present German Evangelic, 
Church Congress to the eight month 
spent behind the barbed-wire of a Ry 
sian concentration camp. He had be 
arrested by the Red Army in its wes 
ward sweep of 1945, despite his know 
opposition to the Nazi regime. During 
his imprisonment a bronchial infectiog 
set in which still impairs Dr. Vo 


Thadden’s otherwise vigorous speech, 
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Reinold Von Thadden talks to men od 
Westfield, N. J., Presbyterian Church 


It was at the camp, he recalls, that 
he first began leading daily prayer 
groups and later undertook preaching 
the Gospel to fellow-prisoners. “Even 
now I receive letters from men who say 
those services not only gave them cour 
age to go on but were the beginning 
a new spiritual life.” 

Returning to western Germany after 
his release, Dr. Von Thadden, his wife, 
and their two remaining sons (three had 
been killed in the war) had to begin life 
anew. Soon he was sent to Geneva 
serve as the German representative 
the World Council of Churches. As pat 
of his ministry to prisoners of war, he 
wrote a book for laymen telling of the 
German church’s struggle for survival 
In 1948 Dr. Von Thadden was elected 
to membership in the World Council ¢ 
Churches’ central commitee. He wa 
also named chairman of the board of the 
World Council’s Ecumenical Institute: 

By means of the Kirchentag Dr. Vo 
Thadden hopes to get more Germ 
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laymen to put the Christian principles 
they profess on Sundays to work during 
the week. How sincerely he has prac- 
ticed his preaching was evident during 
the war when he served in the German 
ve i army as commander of Louvain, Bel- 
i gum. In September, 1944, shortly be- 
i fore the city was recaptured by the 
oe Allies, he disobeyed an SS order to 
CNC execute Belgian hostages and thus 
. “® risked being shot himself. His reply: “I 
} MUSE om a German officer, but I am also a 
- Christian.” 
bea In appreciation of this and many 
an) other acts of kindness, the citizens of 
ws Louvain in 1947 held a testimonial din- 
ss ner for their former enemy commander. 
ch. 
Navy Announces 
New Chaplain Openings 
In the face of another chaplain short- 
age, the Navy Department is not only 
mising the age limit for volunteers but 
is also recruiting seminary students as 
ensigns in the U.S. Navy Reserve. 
According to an announcement made 
last month, it is no longer necessary for 
seminarians te be members of the Navy 

Marine Corps Reserve at the time 

apply for the chaplaincy. Men be- 
the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
who are attending or have been 
pted in the entering class of an 
ved seminary may be appointed 
ensigns in the Reserve Chaplains 
s. 
| Students who serve as ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve during seminary prepara- 
m™ tion will be eligible for an immediate 
commission as lieutenant, junior grade, 
nf on active duty upon graduation and 
uch ordination. 

In addition, the Navy Department 
that also disclosed that the age limit for 
‘aye ministers wishing to volunteer as reserve 
hing§ chaplains has been raised from thirty- 
Evel’ four to thirty-nine years. 

) Say Clergymen between these ages will 
0u'H be eligible for commission in the rank of 
ig of lieutenant, junior grade or senior grade. 
tel Dr. George Buttrick 
wife, 
twit Reports on World Tour | 
lite Another noted New York pastor has | 
a @ recently returned from a six-month trip 
© oF around the world with important views 
pari on the Near East and Asia. 
» he Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor of the 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
ivi and 1951-52 Joseph Cook lecturer to the 
cted Far East, was honored at a dinner in 
il New York last month after his journey. 
® He returned to the U.S. shortly after 
Dr, James H. Robinson, pastor of New 








York’s Presbyterian Church of the Mas- | 
ter, arrived home from another world | 
mission (see page 17). 
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Many Church Groups Have Raised 


MONEY 


with beautiful 
commemorative 
Church Plates 


® picturing your Church 

* decorated in 23 K. Gold 

* every Church member 
will want one! 


Church groups throughout the country 
write and tell us how successfully they 
have sold these lovely spiritual keepsakes. 
Plates picture your Church or Chancel, 
from an artist's sketch, in permanently 
fired single or multicolor ceramics. Histori- Thee Presbyterian Church 
cal data is printed and fired on backs of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
plates. 

Here is a wonderful way for your class, 
group or circle to make money for worthy 
projects. Plates are ideal for anniversaries, 
commemorations, dedications and for sale 
at bazaars. They make truly appreciated 
gifts for friends and loved ones. 





A member writes us: ‘‘The plates are find- 
ing ready sales. We are very pleased 
with your workmanship on them." 





(To plate and art collectors: Watch these 
advertisements appearing each month. You 


For sample plates and details, write: will be interested in ordering plates from 
WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS representative Churches and groups 
Covington 10, T throughout the nation.) 











HIS ADVERTISEMENT GOT RESULTS 














A reader of Presbyterian Life writes: “‘You may be interested to know that through an 
advertisement placed in Presbyterian Life we have secured the services of a Director of 
Christian Education. Thank you for your assistance in this matter."’ For rates on advertise- 
ments for church personnel, write Presbyterian Life, 321 S$. 4th St., Phila, 6, Pa., attention 
Advertising Department. 














CHOIR GOWNS 


FROM RENTAL STOCK 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Only $495 


Navy Blue—Royal Blue—Redyed Black Poplin 


Your Choir will be handsomely gowned for 
many years to come at fabulously low cost. 
Thousands of these gowns have been sold to 
satisfied customers, Buy now at this unusual 
bargain price. 

Quality and Workmanship have been 

a tradition with us for over 115 years. 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
133 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Clip and mail to 




















! COX SONS & VINING, INC. Presby’n. Life, April 
: 131 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
y Gentlemen :— 
y Enmelosed order for ........ CHOIR GOWNS at the special 
CHOIR 1 Price of $4.95. 
rn pg in bex each size and number desired 
1} Color 
COLLARS : Length | Small Medium Large 
50 Inch 
45c : $2 Inch 
1 ne 
' SY "ON cides oe 
Complete : $6 Inch | | 
1 PR. cc ccc ets os 6 baeatincentess 600600066080600408006 
Satisfaction Po Chureh oe. ee eee eec ese eee eeee ese eseeeeeeeaeenees 
BP ha. ic ccc ceeweet aes abencécadesbbscccdesetcahs 
Guaranteed i = 
1 PW eTRTLER CERETEEET. LETT BOOOD. wwe cccnsas 











Touhers 
SUM 
HUMES 


with CATHEDRAL FILMS’ 
Bible Stories & Modern Stories 











ASK FOR FREE 
STUDY GUIDE 


SEND TO YOUR BOOK STORE OR TO 


Cathedral—Films 


Established 1938 
140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 














FFs 


And 

Folding 

Chairs 

FOR 
CATALOG 
DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonroe COMPANY 
RCH STREET, COLFAX, IOWA & 








American & English Church Art 














IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE... 


which people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information. 


from Presbyterian Life odvertising department 
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It was “Hola, amigo” in the First 
Presbyterian Church of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, last month. Arranged 
by the Men’s Fellowship and the 
Women’s Association, a Latin 
American fiesta kept two hundred 
members of the congregation on 
the edges of their chairs while 
“ninos” such as Bob Harrington, 
above left, vied to break the pinata 
and win the hidden treasures in a 
time-honored Spanish game, and 
“senores” such as Leigh M. Kagy, 





Fiesta in East St. Louis 


above right, (who is also chairman 
of the church board of trustees) led 
songs in the Latin American man- 
ner. Balloons concealing informa- 
tive messages about Latin Ameri- 
can countries were broken during 
the program, and “press releases” 
about Presbyterian mission stations 
were read to the gathering. Mrs. 
Clinton D. Bowman, wife of the 
pastor and foreign missions secre- 
tary for the Illinois Synodical So- 
ciety, directed the fiesta. 











Dr. Buttrick sees nationalism, re- 
gionalism, and Communism as the three 
chief problems before the American 
people and the Christian faith. 

“Nationalism,” he says, “is reviving in 
Japan. It is resolved to be free in Indo- 
nesia. . . . In many lands such as Pak- 
istan, religion is the state... . A man 
becoming Christian is . . . outright trai- 
tor both to home and country.” 

Speaking of the growing regionalism 
in the Far East, Dr. Buttrick said, “Japan 
lost the war, but her slogan won the 
war: Asia for the Asians. The Orient has 
thrown off colonialism. That era on the 
part of the white man conferred real 
boons—roads, railroads, trade, a system 
of justice, the beginnings of education; 
but, with certain shining exceptions, he 
held himself aloof; and thus, at least by 
implication, he denied the worth of 
other men. Asia now reasserts her worth. 
She is on guard against any new colo- 
nialism. She fears American bases may 
be a new military imperialism, and 
American money a new financial 
imperialism.” 

Dr. Buttrick reminded Americans that 
the people of the Far East are extremely 
conscious of color distinctions. “They 


ask why the bomb was dropped on 
Japan rather than on Germany. We 
know the answer, but they are ready to 
believe that we would drop it on the 
Asian while we would not drop it on 
the white man.” 

Communism is gaining in Asia, he 
reported. “It could be stayed. But not 
if we put all our eggs into the military 
basket; not if we fail to realize that 
Stalin can afford to wait while Asia 
drifts into his camp through poverty and 
resentment . . . Asia, especially in famine 
areas, is tempted to say: “What will cure 
this except an immense broom in strong 
hands?” They do not see behind the 
broom the tissue of lies. . . 

In the course of his tour Dr. Buttrick 
spoke to large groups in Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, India, 
Pakistan, and the Near East. 

The Cook lectureship was estab- 
lished by Joseph Cook, Christian lec- 
turer and writer who died in 1901. He 
left his estate in trust to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, directing 
that the income from it be devoted to 
a lectureship “to be filled by Christian 
scholars in defense of Christianity” in 
southern Asia. 
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ot veryone talked about it—everyone said what a 
ry difference it made in our Sunday service—what new beauty 
at and inspiration seemed to fill our church and I was amazed 
sia and delighted to find how well I could play the Baldwin, 
nd even at the first service! The effects achieved on the 
, Baldwin are so wonderful! It is hard to believe that it costs 
. so little and it occupies so small a space in our church. 
. When our organ committee decided to buy the Baldwin, 
my own organ teacher and many others more 
ok expert assured me that we had chosen the best. 
re 


a, Your church, too, can have a Baldwin Electronic Organ. Your 
Baldwin representative will help you with a proven fund-raising 

>. plan. Ask him for our booklet entitled “How To Select A New 

Organ For Your Church,” or write Department PL-42 today. 


BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. PL-42 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO + BALDWIN * ACROSONIC * HAMILTON & HOWARD PIANOS * BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
B rai 12, 1952 27 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL2, 


entitled “A Gift That Lives”, 
Annuity Plan and its rich two-fold return. 


telling about your 














Iowa Pastor to Head 4 
The College of the Ozarkg”™”.’ 


name 

A prominent Iowa Presbyterian pall “The « 
tor this month assumes the presidencfl am no! 
of 118-year-old Presbyterian-relatedll the Ch 
College of the Ozarks in Clarksvilel jem, | 
Arkansas. me. T 
He is the Reverend Dr. John Paull very si 
Vincent, pastor of the First Presbyterialfl gons i: 
Church, Sioux City, second largest Pref guring 
byterian congregation in the Synod off of the 
Iowa. He has also held pastorates inf j seer 
Mason City and Harrisburg, Illinois; andl jas be 
in Ponca City, Oklahoma. has be 
Dr. Vincent represents the fifth genff nissio 


Pay 
have < 


















John Paul Vincent 


eration of Vincents in the Presbyterian 
ministry. The white-haired, forty-eight 
year-old churchman was born in Le 
Porte City, Iowa, and was graduated 
from Presbyterian-related Coe College 
and McCormick Theological Seminary. 
He and Mrs. Vincent are the parents o 
two sons and a daughter. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made last month by Mr. R. K. Rod- 
gers, head of the college’s board of tnus 
tees. Dr. Vincent succeeds Dr. Fred 
Walker of Farmington, Missouri, # 
president. 


Dr. Mackay Withdraws 


As Moderator Candidate 


The name of Dr. John A. Mackay 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, has been withdrawn for consider tion, 
ation as a candidate for Moderator of theft Afric 
164th General Assembly of the Presby- lege. 
terian Church U.S.A, “S, 

This action was announced early thi P. y; 
month by the Presbytery of New Bruns 
wick, New Jersey, which had unathl q §o 
mously endorsed Dr. Mackay for tell been 
| post last fall. in ar 


PreseyTertan Lit Apy, 








In a letter sent to the presbytery last 
month, Dr. Mackay requested that his 
name be withdrawn. He said, in part, 
‘The conviction grows upon me that I 
am not the person who could best serve 
the Church for the ensuing Moderatorial 
tem, even were the Assembly to elect 
me. The ground of this conviction is 
very simple. The Board of National Mis- 
sons is to celebrate its 150th anniversary 
during the current year. The Moderator 
of the 164th General Assembly should, 
itseems to me, be someone whose life 
has been more closely related than mine 
has been to the cause of our Church’s 
missions within the national territory. 
_,. There are fellow Presbyterians who 
have a more natural claim than I upon 

Moderatorial honor this coming 
, and who could more worthily ful- 
the special responsibilities of the of- 

' ” 


puth African Joins 
S. Seminary Staff 


Professor Zachariah Keodirelang Mat- 
s, of South African College, Fort 
fre, was recently appointed Henry W. 
ice Visiting Professor of World Chris- 
hity at Union Theological Seminary 
PNew York City. The appointment is 
fr the academic year 1952-53. 
Mr. Matthews, a native of South 
Ihtica, is Professor of Social Anthro- 


logy and Native Law and Administra- 








Z. K. Matthews 


tion, and head of the Department of 
African Studies at South African Col- 
lege. He is also active in politics. 

“So far as we know,” stated Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, president of Union Sem- 
inary, “this is the first instance in which 
4 South African Christian scholar has 
been called to a senior teaching position 
in an American theological seminary,” 


Arnis. 12, 1952 
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The Henry W. Luce Professorship is 
made possible by gifts from magazine 
editor Henry R. Luce in memory of his 
father, Presbyterian Dr. Henry Winters 
Luce, once a student at Union and an 
outstanding leader in developing higher 
education in China. 


Investment in India 


Interested church people will be able 
—for a limited time—to stretch their mis- 
sion dollars in aiding Church-run hospi- 
tals in India. 

An agreement between the United 
States and Indian governments makes it 
possible for mission hospitals to receive 
equipment from this country without 
paying the customary freight charges, 
taxes, or duty payments. In the past 
these costs have added an extra dollar 
and a half to each dollar’s worth of sup- 
plies. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, in 
making the announcement last month, 
emphasized that shipments must be 
made before June 30, expiration date of 
the trade agreement. Seven Indian hos- 
pitals have already sent a list of urgently 
needed items, including ambulances, 
x-ray machines, operating tables, micro- 
scopes, and surgical instruments. 

Individuals, churches, and organiza- 
tions wishing to contribute may send 
checks marked “India Hospital Equip- 
ment Fund” to Treasurer, Board of For- 
eign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. In addition, the Board 
will also accept pledges, provided they 
are paid by December 1. 


Of People and Places 


New Korean church in Tokyo. A new 
Korean union church was dedicated last 
month in Tokyo, Japan. The building, 
largest Korean language church in 
Tokyo, was built with funds contributed 
mainly by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., The Methodist Church, and the 
United Church of. Canada. Among 
Presbyterians present at the dedication 
were the Reverend E. Otto de Camp, 
missionary in Pusan, Korea, and the 
Reverend George Anderson, former mis- 
sion secretary of the Australian Presby- 
terian Church. ; 


Woman on Morris Committee. A 
twenty-four-year-old Presbyterian wom- 
an was last month appointed a member 
of the committee headed by Newbold 
Morris to investigate corruption in gov- 
ernment offices. She is Miss Alice L. 
Kupferman, church school teacher in 
the Bedford Park Presbyterian Church, 
the Bronx, New York, and secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church’s Geneva Fel- 
lowship Council for metropolitan New 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 

For years Grace Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, has lived in its little world 
of soot-stained apartments and dreary 
rooming houses. We were aware of other 
church spires rising irregularly above 
the skyline, but conscious of little more. 
We were busy buying coal, mending the 
roof, and paying the preacher. This was 
our business—keeping the church alive 
so it could be a haven for a few of the 
weary souls in this great city. 

Korea? Colom- 

bia? China? Leb- 
anon? We had 
heard of these 
places, but they 
were far away. 
Supporting mis- 
sionaries was a 
task for churches 
fortunate enough 
to have money left 
over. We didn't. 

Then came 
PRESBYTERIAN E. D. Auchard 
Lire—and after that the Every Home 
Plan. We were ushered into a world 
we had almost forgotten. Our hearts 
were moved. Maybe this was our busi- 
ness after all. And maybe the Church 
was doing something. 

From Latin and South America we 
heard the cry for faith that makes men 
free. We found we could help support 
a missionary in Brazil. When we read 
of suffering among Korean civilians, we 
decided we could provide a few warm 
garments. We began to understand why 
money is needed for new churches in 
Los Angeles County —and why new 
dormitories are imperative at Louisville 
and our other seminaries. 

Through PresByTERIAN Lire we have 
come to realize that we are a part of the 
mighty army of the Church of Jesus 
Christ marching down the highways of 
contemporary history. 

Once the pastor felt that he was about 
the only link between the local congrega- 
tion and the work of the Christian 
Church beyond our community. Now 
hardly a week goes by but that some 
layman tells him something he didn’t 
know about what the Church is doing. 
“I read it in Prespyrerian Lire,” the 
layman says, and the pastor hurries home 
to bring his knowledge abreast that of 
his parishioners. 

—Epwarp D. Aucnarp, Pastor 
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Sterling Cruet 


A beautiful silver cruet, ornamented 
with a Celtic cross, and carefully de- 
signed with a wide neck so that it may 
be easily cleaned. One-half pint capac- 
ity, 64% inches high, $55. Pint capacity, 
8% inches high, $87.50. Quart capac- 
ity, 101% inches high, $200. 
Stained Glass Windows 
Altar Brasses Communion Ware 
Hand Carved Woodwork 
Bronze Tablets 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVE. AT 48TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











Pastoral opportunity. Union Church. Lima, 
Peru. Beginning June ist. Seminary training- 
experience. Write: Dr. Ivan H. Nothdurft; 
Apartado 1386, Lima, Peru. 
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NEWS 


York. She is the only woman attorney 
on Mr. Morris’s staff. 


Los Angeles women. More than 
1,200 women, representing the 17,330 
women in 166 societies of the Los An- 
geles Presbyterial Society, attended the 
annual spring presbyterial meeting last 
month in Los Angeles’s Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church. Guest speakers at the 
| meeting were mission board secretaries 
Miss Margaret Flory and Miss Elsie 
Penfield. 


$25,000 fire. The fellowship hall of 
First Presbyterian Church, Verona, New 
Jersey, was damaged to the extent of 
about $25,000 last month by a fire of 
undetermined origin. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Walter M. Moore. 





Conference grounds damaged. A late 
| winter snowstorm destroyed the assem- 
| bly hall and dining room of the Saw- 
tooth Conference Grounds near Sun 
Valley, Idaho, much used by church 
groups of the area. Southern Idaho 
Presbyterians, who own the grounds, 
have launched a fund-raising campaign 
to rebuild the ruined quarters. Chair- 
man is elder Alvin Denman of Idaho 
Falls. 


Spectators anonymous. Several mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri, think that “spec- 
tatorship”—observing affairs but doing 
nothing about them—is characteristic 
of our times. Since they didn’t want to 
be just spectators, they organized Spec- 
tators Anonymous to combat passivity. 
At meetings they discuss such subjects 
a3 narcotics addiction, gambling, cor- 
ruption in government, the penal sys- 
tem, and the pagan element in funerals, 
and they plan methods of participating 
in community groups working on such 
issues. “Anonymous” president is layman 
Dean Davies. 





Hospital night. Seven Presbyterian 
churches in western New Jersey spon- 
sored jointly a Hospital Night service 
last month in the Presbyterian Church 
of Barrington. On the program was the 
fifty-voice Student Nurse Choir of Pres- 
byterian Hospital in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Members of the hospital’s 
Christian Nurses’ Fellowship also par- 
ticipated in the program. Before the 
service 120 young people and pastors of 
the seven churches entertained the 
nurses at a youth dinner. The cooperat- 
ing churches, in’ addition to the host 
Barrington church, were the Presbyter- 
ian Church of Atco, Logan Memorial 
of Audubon, Bethany and First Churches 
of Haddon Heights, First Church of 
| Blackwood, and St. Paul's of Laurel 
Springs. 





es, 


Kindness remembered. Fifty yeay 
ago when the Second Presbyteriay 
Church of Paterson, New Jersey, burned 
down, a Jewish synagogue, the Barner 
Memorial Temple, offered the church. 
less congregation its facilities until a new 
church could be built. Recently See. 
ond Church, now the Church of the 
Messiah, commemorated the fiftieth ap. 
niversary of the Temple's hospitality by 
sponsoring a brotherhood service and 
engaging Rabbi Ahron Opher of the 
Temple to speak. Pastor of the Presby. 
terian church is the Reverend Arthur A, 
Wahmann. 


Holy Land gardens. An_ unusual 
garden was dedicated last month in 
Sacramento, California—a garden full of 
plants mentioned in the Scriptures, 
Among the plants is the manna-produc 
ing ash of Moses’ day, figs, thistles, 
grapes, and many other Holy Land 
plants. The garden belongs to the Elm- 
hurst Methodist Church. 


Freedoms Foundation award winner, 
A Presbyterian layman recently won a 
1951 Freedoms Foundation award for 
the year’s best public address. He is 
Wallace C. Speers, New York chairman 
of the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World and vice president of James 
McCutcheon and Company department 
store. His topic was “God’s Workable 
World.” 4 


Fifty-year members honored. Four- 
teen members of Peters Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
were honored last month for their more 
than fifty years of service to the church. 
The oldest in terms of membership years 
is Mrs. Lydia Gesellschap, who joined 
the church in 1884. Pastor is Dr. Harvey 
M. Throop. 


Waring musical workshop. A choral 
music workshop, presented without cost 
by musician Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians to the churches of Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, ended last month. 
The Monroe County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation handled arrangements. The ten- 
week workshop included ten courses for 
local church musicians. Instructors it- 
cluded editors and musicians of the Fred 


Waring Enterprises. 


Going to Europe? The Ecumenical 
Institute of the* World Council of 
Churches, Bossey, Switzerland, would 
like to have the names of church people 
from the U.S. who plan to visit Europe 
this year. The Institute wants to invite 
the travelers to special religious events 
and conferences at the Ecumenical 
Institute. 
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Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


an accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 

Box P, Beaver n, Pa. 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charlies, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four year 
Presbyterian College for Women, Est. 1827——-For 
aisles and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi- 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
A four-year liberal arts college offering A.B. degree 
Curriculum affords broad background. 
Majors in fourteen academic fields, in 
addition to interdepartmental majors. 
Courses in NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
to be added 1952-53. 
Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Catalogue, View Book and Information 
sent upon request to Registrar 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts Coll 








The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


a Thorough Educational Program. Fully Ac- 
credited B.A.—B.S. Degrees. Definite Christian 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 

Write Director of Admissions 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


) ky 


among America’s Pres- 
4 byterian, Liberal Arts 
= Colleges. Coeduca- 

tional. Write Director of 

Admissions 


ewis pa Clark (olleqe~ 


Portland 1, 











WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 

Director of Admissions, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “ccucstion= 


Four-year courses in = Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautiful campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and women 

President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City. Pennsylvania 


MILLIKIN waventay Decatur, 
the Presbyterian tradition « Fully pa 
ited "= . eerie * Coeducational 
* Sciences ¢ Music ¢ Commerce 
. pubentey ¢ Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation. 4. Walter Malone, President 











Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 

Arts, engineering, and pre- -professional | courses. 
Ralph 





Easton, Pennsylvania 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


¢ A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 

e Extensive Curriculum 

¢ Fortunate Students 


— 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 


Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 


Paut R. STEWART 
President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 

A_ coeducational es 7 ~ approved by Fvegiotesten 
Church, U. S. Liberal Arts. Music. 

Nursing. Pre- wT, Pre-engineering. ‘Accredited. 
North Central Association. me Marshall French, 








Preparatory Schools 














BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills, 65 miles 
from New York City; 85 miles from Philadelphia. 
For Catalogue and viewbook address: 


Or. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


Girls, grades 4- NTRY.. SCHOOL College pre- 
peratory. art, Rm home ec., sec'!]. Guidance. 300- 
acre campus, suburban Philadelphia. Lower School. 
Sports, riding. New gym. Pool. Non-profit. Summer 
School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., 
Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 


ALLIS 








“MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Co-educational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Accredited — first 
two years of college. Liberal Arts, music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships, Rate 
$600. Write for catalog E. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1100 Stu- 
dents—91 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperciass 
Years. 
B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 











President 
Howard Lowry 








Coeducational Colleges 





ee pe a tee aS 
CARROLL COLLEGE 


ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 


“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living" 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Michigan 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chica 

A coeducational liberal arts college, affiliated with 

the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a program 

of Christian higher educati on, Write Director of 
stones, Box PL, Carroll, W: wi 
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UNIVERSITY of DUBUQUE, Dubugue, 





HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors, If you 
re looking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, 
Play, scholarly work, poetry, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, inc., 230 W. 41st, N.Y. 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. PR. REDINGTON &CO. 


Ww FOLDING CHAIRS 
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ears of service 


The Serand Geatury begins September HL 1952. 
Enrollments are now being accepted. Foc complete 
information write te Director of Admission. Ber L 
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JUST IN TIME FOR EASTER! 





A Brand-New Anniversary Edition 
of America’s Best-Selling Bible Storybook 


That's Inspired Two Generations and 
Sold Over 3,000,000 Copies! 


HURLBUT’S 


Story of the Bible 


®@ With over 200 illustrations in color 


® 32 full-color reproductions of 3-dimensional 
tableaux by D icoM 





® 16 full-color paintings by 
Robert Leinweber 


® 160 2-color drawings by Steele Savage 


T* a magnificent new format—with three- 
dimensional pictures that no other Bible 
storybook offers—the Anniversary Edition of 
this beloved classic brings the greatest story 
of all time to life with impressive new power. 
The entire Bible narrative is told in 168 
fascinating stories—arranged for reading 
convenience. There are 32 full-color repro- 
ductions of three-dimensional tab- 
leaux by Domenico Mastroianni; 
160 two-color illustrations by Steele 
Savage and 16 religious paintings 
by Robert Leinweber reproduced 
in four colors. Ideal for home read- 
ing; invaluable to parents, teachers, 
clergymen. $4.95 
“Should be in every Christian home" — 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
Over 200 illustrations ABOVE: In black and 
in color. At left: the white—one of the 32 
Miracle of the Draught three-dimensional - 


- of Fishes as drawn 
by Steele Savage. 


At your bookstore 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. in Philadelphia 











Many of our advertisers specialize in equipment and supplies for churches, schools 
and institutions. When YOUR plans for improvements are in the making, please 
write Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices. 








Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


days amid beautiful surroundings, 
right on the Lake. Good Food. Con- 


STAINED GLASS Now is the time to plan your 
Bronze Tablets Summer V acation. 
Brass Altar Ware CAMP SKYLAND 
ae on Lake Champlain offers peaceful 


+ 


* 
SINCE 1669 


Pea Folk. —, er . No + 
GIRLOM D NADI CMOIEOIERS || Win. J. & Mabel K: Norcoo, owners 
and managers, South Hero, Ver- 


SGUDIOS ws: mont. 


P. S. Children love it here. 

















NEWS OF YOUTH — 


Foreign Students Discuss 
U.S. Church and Home Life 


Foreign students holding Church. 
sponsored scholarships met in Green. 
wich, Connecticut, last month to dis. 
cuss church and community life in the 
United States. 

Twenty of the thirty-five students are 
enrolled in American colleges through 
the Ecumenical Scholarship Exchange 
of the National Council. The others are 
here under Methodist or Protestant Epis- 
copal auspices. 

A lack of Christian family unity in 
the American home was commented up. 
on by many of the students. They noted 
that various members of the family had 
differing recreations and sets of friends 
and that even in the churches there were 
separate activities for age-groups. As a 
result, they said, the family has little 
in common except a place to eat and 
sleep. 

The students also observed a tendency 
toward “superficial activism” in the life 
of the churches. While expressing ap- 
preciation of the social idealism and 
generosity and the technical and or- 
ganizational efficiency of the churches, 
they said there was too much sentimen- 
tality and not enough deep spiritual 
fellowship. 

Much American preaching deals with 
current topics of the day rather than 
with permanent spiritual values, they 
noted. 

They were outspoken in criticizing the 
racial situation in this country, particu- 
larly the practice of segregation and 
other discriminatory measures which, 
they pointed out, deny America’s pro- 
claimed ideals and purposes. 

But they spoke warmly of the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed in America, and 
were unanimous in urging that American 
students be given similar opportunities 
to live and study abroad, saying that 
such two-way exchanges will develop 
mutual understanding and strengthen 
the world sense of Christian community, 


Church Youth Fight 


Corruption in Northwest 
Church youth in Vancouver, Wash 
ington, waged a lively battle against 
corruption recently when they armed 
themselves with 13,000 bars of soap and 
letters expressing their views on cleat 
government, and made a door-to-door 
canvass urging a géneral “clean-up.” 
Approximately 250 workers represent 
ing fifteen different churches worked t@ 
clean up city government. Members of 
an interdenominational youth group im 
Vancouver, they were advised by the 
Reverend Robert Deming, pastor of the 
city’s Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
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Prior to primary elections in Febru- 
ary the young people distributed the 
gap with letters urging support of an 
anti-gambling tax levy that would have 
replaced part of the city’s annual $60,000 
income “from licensed bingo games, 
punch-boards, and card rooms. 

City commissioners had agreed to 
halt issuance of licenses to gambling 
establishments if the measure passed. 
Shortly before the election, however, 
the commissioners added a tax levy for 
the purchase of street equipment. This 
second levy was thought by many to 
have been added to confuse voters and 
defeat the anti-gambling measure, al- 
though commissioners stoutly denied the 
accusation. 

The measure failed to pass by a slim 
margin. But the “clean-up” campaign 
sponsored by the church young people 
and their elders did result in a new city- 
charter providing a manager - council 
form of government rather than a com- 
mission. The drive also succeeded in 
electing a civic-minded council, five of 
whose members have been active in 
church life for many years. All seven 
members are opposed to gambling. 

Two of the new councilmen are mem- 
bers of Vancouver's First Presbyterian 
Church. They are N. J. Aiken, professor 
emeritus of economics, Washington 
State College, and Ralph W. Zoller, a 
CPA and attorney. 

Leading the adult campaign was the 
Reverend Herbert J. Doran, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, who 
served as chairman of the Vancouver 
Committee for a clean city. The organi- 
zation included ministers and members 


of several churches who held breakfast 
discussions to lay plans for cleaning up 
the city. 

The young people participated in the 
campaign as part of the nation-wide “Call 
to United Christian Youth Action” pro- 
gram. 


Kentucky Youth Sponsor 
Religion in High School 


Teen-agers of a Kentucky town united 
recently to stage a week-long religious 
emphasis program in their high school. 

The young people were members of 
Protestant churches in Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. Early last fall they went to 
the Ministerial Association and requested 
an extended program of religious talks 
and meetings for all the youth of the 
town. With the help of the churches 
and the school, they planned and car- 
ried out the town’s first Religious Em- 
phasis Week. 

In the high school each day a radio 
worship program was prepared by the 
young people. They wrote a devotional 
guide which was used for home-room 
devotionals. Out-of-town speakers ad- 
dressed the school in daily convocation 
programs, and individual conferences 
and consultations were held. 

A mass meeting led by the young 
people was held each evening in a cen- 
tral church. The boys and girls led 
prayers, sang in a forty-voice chorus, 
played the organ, and ushered. One of 
the high-school cheer leaders led singing. 

Evening meetings were overcrowded 
and every young person in the high 
school attended the meetings. 





Guurch youth prepare for election campaign. “Vote for the anti-gambling levy,” 
Marilyn Cardwell (left), Jerry Wear, and Marianne Taylor urge Mrs. Deming, wife of 
the Reverend Robert Deming of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, Wash. 
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SELL BASKETS 


SPRING — BAZAARS — FESTIVALS 


CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 


have proven themselves one of the best m 
makers for women’s organizations, clubs, Ids 
societies. They are beautiful, have hun of uses 
and are practical. 
MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 
Write now for sample set. 

(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 
Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 


WINDSOR BROOM CoO., 
Dept. PL PENNA, 





OSSITt INSTALLATION 
First Lutheran Church + Red Wing, Minnesota 








For a prospectus send 
coupon below to your 
investment dealer or 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Please send a Wellington Fund 
Prospectus to: 


Name 





Address _... 

















Belgium Brazil Camereun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Overseas Reporter : 


Mexice Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela Yugoslavia 


Helland Hungary India 
Indonesia Iran Iraq Italy 


Japan Kerea Lebanon 


College in the Jungle 


Africa, no longer a “dark” continent, is in the thick 
of the struggle between religious faith and atheistic 
materialism. Many world-events prophets say the fu- 
ture history of this continent may be determined in 
the next generation. This is a strategic place for an 
institution of higher learning which is unapologetically 
Christian. 

Go with us across the Atlantic to the west coast of 
Africa, to French Cameroun, and then one hundred 
miles inland to the village of Libamba. Then let's go 
out to the jungle and find a Presbyterian mission school, 
Cameroun Christian College, or Institut des Missions 
Evangeliques as it is known in Africa. 

We won't see gigantic buildings such as grace the 
campuses of many American colleges. There's space, 
to be sure—2,500 acres. But such buildings as there 
are in this infant institution are surplus army barracks 
and structures with mud walls, thatched roofs, and 
dirt floors. 

There are no athletic stadiums, auditoriums, and cy- 
clotrons. Almost eight years old, this young institution 
has few of the material needs an American college 
would term essential. 

But Cameroun Christian College has some 270 en- 
thusiastic students from twenty-seven different tribes. 
Hundreds more are seeking admission. And it has the 
hearty support of many Americans who have caught 
the vision of what the school can mean to the future 
of Africa. 

The Reverend Robert N. Peirce, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary with some sixteen years’ experience in Africa, 
is acting director and chaplain at Cameroun College. 
He teaches the Bible, preaches, and handles adminis- 
tration. His wife, Martha, runs the dispensary which 
serves the whole community. She also supervises the 
school kitchen, handles finances, and holds children’s 
Bible classes. Marjorie Havlick, first-term Presbyterian 
missionary, recently joined the staff. In addition, there 
are Swiss and French missionaries and five African 
teachers. 

In 1950 George Ewing, architect and Presbyterian 
elder from Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, visited the col- 





Students playing volleyball in front of first dormi- 
tories at Cameroun Christian College, West Africa. 








Cameroun College administrators. (From left) Direc- 
tor and Mrs. Robert Peirce; teacher Marjorie Havlick. 


lege at his own expense and drew up extensive plans 
for dormitories, classroom buildings, and faculty houses. 

Presbyterian women then accepted the challenge of 
raising $100,000 during 1951 to start the first perma- 
nent buildings for Cameroun Christian College. As 
usual, the women went far beyond their goal. The most 
recent report says that $127,000 has been given. 

Still some ask, “Why a college there?” For one 
reason, there is no other school in all Cameroun and 
French Equatorial Africa offering secondary general 
education under religious auspices. Indeed, Cameroun 
Christian College is one of only three general educa- 
tion institutions of higher learning in an area as large 
as the United States east of the Mississippi River. 

“Our aim,” says acting director Peirce, “is definitely 
to maintain a Christian school. Leadership is the prime 
need of Cameroun, and we seek to make that leadership 
one that knows and honors our Savior.” 

Cameron Christian College is a center for spreading 
Christianity. The school chaplain organizes gospel 
teams among the students to visit nearby villages and 
conduct religious services. The purpose of the college 
is not primarily to train professional religious leaders, 
but to prepare Christian laymen who will lead the way 
in bringing a Christian atmosphere into their commu- 
nities. 

A quotation from a Cameroun College student who 
comes from outside the Presbyterian*mission area is 
indicative. “I am the only one of my family, of my 
village, of my tribe, who has had the opportunity to 
continue his studies. What task then awaits me? To 
have a good position so that I can wear fine clothes, 
eat well, and live in a mansion? My duty, rather, is 
to serve my fellow men by sharing with them the 
fruits of the education and knowledge I have acquired.” 
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a miracle filmed in natural color 


U.N. WAR CORRESPONDENT IN KOREA 


The first hand record of drama, 
tragedy, horror, and pathos that 
is Korea today. The story of how 
this conflict entered the lives of 
one American family. 


accurately documentary 





peprexfipty ater 


A GREAT COMMISSION FILM PRODUCTION. SEQUEL TO "38th PARALLEL” 
“The Light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overpowered it.”’ John 1:5 (Weymouth) 
featuring: GEORGIA LEE * ROBERT CLARKE * EVA PEARSON °* SYLVIA ROSS 
in this human drama that transports you 
to another world of suffering 
and triumph of defeat and victory! 


A 
: ~ in GLORIOUS SOUND e COLOR 
——— MUSICAL SCORE AND ARRANGEMENT 8Y RALPH CARMICHAEL 
t 
PRODUCTION 

SEE FOR YOURSELF THE FRONT LINE COMBAT AREAS 


FILMED BY AMERICA'S FOREMOST MISSIONARY AMBASSADOR 





for information and bookings on this 
and other Bob Pierce films write to... 


Dr. Frank C. Phillips, WORLD VISION, Inc. 
P. O. Box 151, Portland 7, Oregon 
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Have you learned... 


How T'o 
Be a 


Person 


The New Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


Clear, effective guidance into a transformed, completely renewed life—365 
brief devotions: scripture, meditations, prayer, and affirmations for every day 
in the year. 

Here are logical steps out of self-centered frustration and futility into a 
transforming Christian experience—clear guidance to spiritual, mental, and 
physical vitality. 

HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON can be used 
@ for daily devotions 
e for weekly study or discussion groups 
e for reading, like any other book, as a continuous whole 


“Interesting . . . important . . . persuasive . . . straightforward.”—Fort Worth 
Tribune 
384 Pages Pocket Size $1.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 

















Mountain-tops of religious experience in 


BEST SERMONS 


1951-1952 Edition 
edited by G. Paul Butler 


52 unforgettable pulpit masterpieces are contained in Volume 
V of Best Sermons. Distinguished clergymen of all faiths, 15 
denominations, 16 states, and 6 foreign countries are represented 
in a book which is invaluable to all. 


For the Minister: A rich source of sermon topics—direct and inspir- 
ing prose—examples of the best means of reaching parishioners. 


For the Layman: better understanding of the eternal truths of religion 
and today’s religious perplexities. 


For the Student and Teacher: models of effective sermons—a top- 
notch textbook for homiletics courses. 


$3.75 at MACMILLAN 


all bookstores 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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CURRENT | 
LITERATURE| 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 




















1952 Presbyterian Summer Leade 
ship Training Schools. Folde 
poster lists our twenty Presbyteria 
regional and synod summer leader} 
ship-training schools and courseg! 
to be presented. Purpose of schoolg” 
is to give leaders the knowledg 
and skill with which to transmi 
their faith to others. Free. : 

What Does the Future Hold? Pres 
byterian colleges are listed, and 
the student program on university 
campuses is described in this leaflet} 
Our student program offers a greafl 
challenge to Presbyterians for theig}) 
interest and support. Free. 

Brother Lawrence on the Practie 

of the Presence of God. ‘For 
and a half centuries this devotio 
classic has helped Christians sens@ 
their nearness to God in the affairg} 
of daily living. Its warmth and 
beautiful simplicity make it a favor 
ite for new and mature Christians. 
48 pages. Vest-pocket size. 5c. 

Presbyterian Panorama, by Clifford 
M. Drury. A 500-page history of 
the 150 years of Presbyterian Na- 
tional Missions. Written especially 
for the Sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion beginning at the General As- 
sembly, May, 1952. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75. Sy 

From Frontier to Frontier, by Her- 
mann N. Morse. An interpretive 
study of National Missions in rela- 
tion to the development of the eg 
Church and of America, designed 


as a commentary on Dr. Drury’ a 
history. 108 pages. Paper, $1.25. 
Unforgettable Disciples. Twenty-five a4 


stories about outstanding Chris- 
tians in the foreign field. 50c. Pract 
One World A-Building. Volume of |B °?* 


contest stories about outstanding 


Christian achievement in the for- ag 
eign field. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. in : 
Order any of the above from Pres- WHI 
byterian Distribution Service: ey 
‘ 


Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. and 
220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. lesso 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, | Me™ 


Calif, hour 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco closi 
2, Calif. qT 


Write for comprehensive free Cata- N 
log of Literature and Audio-Visual ov 
Materials. 
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Pastors wait their turns in front of the camera while television director instructs a “student” by means of gestures. 


Ministers Learn About TV 


Syracuse workshop teaches new 


medium to representatives of 


eight Protestant denominations 


Nineteen ministers and church leaders 
from eight Protestant denominations 
met late last fall to learn television 
techniques they are now putting into 
practice. For a week they studied the 
operation of such items as cameras, light- 
ing fixtures, and control panels as part of 
areligious television workshop sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches 
in conjunction with television station 
WHEN, Syracuse, New York. 

Station personnel were surprised at 
the speed with which pastors, chaplains, 
and church staff workers learned their 
lessons. As proof of their accomplish- 
ments, the “students” staged a quarter 
hour drama, “And Now I See,” on the 
closing night. 

The course will be repeated April 20 
to 25 in Ames, Iowa, and in Syracuse 
November 9 to 14. 

John Groller (left), of the Board of National Missions, learns the art of make-up 
—CLAYTON T, GRISWOLD together with a Congregational minister and an Episcopalian church-worker. 
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.e d (Continued from page 4) 
for a new slant on living, rea 


MR. BRADFORD GETS AROUND 
By Harding W. Gaylord Qn? So a? 


a ; bout an everyday person who is a real t tur 
pee Christian. An ins icotionsl and utterly delightful impression from Mr. Reid’s article tha 
Sah fon benny member of the family. $1.25 this imaginary National Association of 
6 : ; pan. basda adaede Debts Abbas ah dash ade tales te Dedede Narcotics Distributors did include the 


ever, in the legitimate drug industry ¢ 
the country--retail, wholesale, or many. 


@ea facturing—although one not knowing 


the situation would naturally get the 


whet eT 





edsed te dece tena dadaL dada wes 


for a new slant on marriage, read 
LOVE IS NO LUXURY 
By Marjory Louise Bracher 
The day-in-day-out problems of marriage—diet, the family 


budget, 


exercising authority, divorce, birth control, and 


others--are treated in a refreshing and simple manner. 


Protestant Lenten List, 1952. 


$1.50 


At your book store, or MUHLENBERG PRESS: Philadelphia 











OUR ADVERTISERS are glad to bring their products and services to your 
attention—and are especially pleased when you order and tell them you 


read Presbyterian Life. 











Church & Chancel 


FURNITURE 


Folding Chairs - Tables <-—™ 


SEATING 
CO. Est. 1925 


BAIRI 

















THE J-G6R< 1657 


TTD seu elb)us 


TENAFLY NJ: 





Now! A complete collec- 
tion of beautiful Gowns 
for all age groups. In 
many rich, colorful fabrics 
and wide range of prices. 
Budget plan if you wish. 
Write today for complete 
information, FREE Choir 
gown booklet A25. Sam- 
ples on request. Also 
owns for Ministers, 
klet M75. Ask about 
Confirmation Gowns. 
eeneneeeeeeneeeeee 


E.R.MOORE CO. treo s2a'se., mew vorn 38. nv. 


CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 


Pion a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 





16 Ashburton Place, ( 118 ) Boston 8, Mass. 


only $8,000 installed - 




















i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Bidg. Colorado 


6-58 | Springs, Cole. 
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TALE folding Cheates 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 


SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORT ABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 




















MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Eotablished 1918 





legitimate drug industry. The “shoe doe; 
not fit” the drug industry and of cours. 
they are not going to put it on, but I for 
one resent the implication that all who 
deal in narcotics are the kind of folks 
who would take pleasure in attending 
such a sales convention as the imag. 
nary one portrayed by Dr. Reid. . .. 


—CHARLES J. Lyyy 
Indianapolis, Indian 


At no time did it occur to the editon 
that the Reverend Calvin Reid’s satire, 
lampooning illegitimate narcotics dis. 
tributors would be offensive. We a 
sumed—perhaps erroneously—that it was 
clear that he was attacking the ille. 
gitimate peddling of narcotics to people 
who use them not for medical reason 
but for personal indulgence. The editors 
now realize that they might have te 
moved any possible misunderstanding 
by terming the association the Nationad 
Association of Illegitimate Narcotics Dis- 
tributors. We shall naturally be distressed 
if pharmacists and medical doctors con 
strue this as in any sense an attack upon 
them. —THE EDITORS 


«... “Making Narcotics Respectable’ 
. is really something special. How 
close to the very truth this article is. 
How short a while ago our fancy liquor 
was “foul demon rum”; and _ through 
fancy advertisement and movies, the 
martini, the whiskey sour, and even 
plain beer have been made to seem like 
something “smart” people use. . . . 


—HELEN MEYERS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Children’s Story ... 


GIVING WORKS BOTH WAYS 


we Kay climbed out of the station- 
wagon, she saw the table set for two 
mthe terrace overlooking the swimming 
pol. Giving her head a don’t-care toss, 
she went into the house. Her mother 
alled from upstairs, “Is that you, Kay 
aid Janie? Everything’s ready for your 
tea-party as soon as you girls have your 
swim. 

Kay walked up the broad stairs and 
into her mother’s room. “Janie wouldn't 
come,” she said in a tight, little voice. 
‘She didn’t act sorry, either. She just 
sid there was something she had to do.” 

“And likely there was,“ answered 
Mother. “With a sick Daddy and two 
babies in the house, there’s plenty even 
alittle girl can do to help.” 

“Of course,” frowned Kay, “but she’d 
have said so if it was that. I know why 
the wouldn’t come. The girls are going 
sme place-and they don’t want me 
ilong. They were whispering at recess 
and when they saw me they nudged 
each other and stopped talking.” For a 
moment Kay looked as if she might cry, 
but she soon straightened up. “I don’t 
care. I don’t need them to play with. 
Ive got everything and I guess they'll 

sorry when I don’t invite them up 

any more to swim in my pool and 
tide my pony and have picnics under 
my trees.” 

Kay went across the hall to her own 
fom. On a chair by the window were 
two bathing suits just alike, hers and 
Janie’s, and in the closet were six other 
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suits. She remembered the afternoon 
Mother had spread the eight boxes on 
the bed and told the eight girls to take 
their pick. Janie had squealed with de- 
light when she opened hers, “Look, Kay, 
we're twins. But there’s no use taking 
it home. I guess we'll all have to leave 
them here. We've no place else to use 
them.” Yes, sir, she'd given those girls 
lots and lots of things and they'd never 
given her anything. Now it seemed they 
wanted to shut her out. 

Changing into her bathing suit, Kay 
thought back over those first weeks after 
she'd moved to this little town where 
her Daddy was superintendent of the 
coal mine. Her house with its wide 
grounds was high on a bluff but the 
village school was in the valley where 
the miners and their families lived. A 
shiny station wagon took Kay to school 
every day and went after her. At first, 
the children had stood around and 
stared, except for Janie, who always had 
a smile for her. She and Janie had be- 
come special friends, and then the other 
girls in her class became special too. Kay 
often brought them home with her to 
play. Well, that was all over now. They 
didn’t appreciate what she did for them. 

But as she walked slowly toward the 
pool she saw again the table on the 
terrace set for two, and tears came to 


her eyes. Swimming by herself wasn’t 
any fun. Kay stood still, thinking. And 
suddenly she realized that friends are 
just about the nicest thing in the world. 

Then she heard giggling. Turning 
quickly, she saw them running toward 
her, Janie in the lead with a yellow kitten 
in her arms, and two of the other girls 
carrying a big basket between them. 
Before Kay could say a word, they sur- 
rounded her, shouting “Surprise, Kay, 
surprise!” 

Janie held the wide-eyed, frightened 
kitten out to Kay, “He’s yours. His name 
is Punky. He’s to say thank-you some 
way for all the good times you've given 
us. Since you moved here we've had fun. 
After school we made chocolate nut 
cookies. Guess you thought we were 
having secrets from you today, didn't 
you?” 

Kay looked at them, her friends, and 
her eyes were bright with happiness. 
“Yes, I did,” she answered, “and I didn’t 
like it, but I sure do like the surprises.” 

The girls laughed and Janie said, 
“Can't we swim before we eat?” 

They raced through the house and up 
the stairs and into their bathing suits. 
Almost at once they were racing down 
again, across the velvety lawn and, 
splash! into the blue-lined pool. Mother 
listened to the high, happy voices, and 
smiled to herself. It was nice that Kay 
had learned, all by herself, that other 
people like the chance to do some giving, 
too. 
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™ How to Be Sure of Getting **™ 
nly Good Books to Read 


AND SAVE UP TO 60% ON THE BOOKS YOU BUY! 








Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprehensive 
book. Contains 80,000 en- 
tries, 700 _ illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, 
newly printed, up-to-date 
and accurate. Includes syn- 
onyms, antonyms, etc. Re- 
cently featured in Life 
Magazine. Publisher's ed- 

ition, $2.75. 








CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
By Dwight D. Eisenbower 
The whole gigantic drama 
of World War Il — the 
strategy, the battles, the 
fateful decisions—told in 
a warm and human ac- 
count by the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied 
forces. 1,000,000 copies 
sold of this historic book! 

Orig. pub. ed., $5.00. 








THE PRESIDENT’S LADY 


By Irving Stone 
The gripping love story 
of Rachel Jackson—how 
she was maligned by the 
nation and attacked by 
her enemies — yet over- 
came all odds through de- 
vation to her husband, to 
lead him to the Presiden- 

cy of the United States! 
Publisher’ s edition, $3.50. 








AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 


Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes —the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
joned favorites to up-to- 
the-minute taste sensations 
thac will delight your 
palate. Crystal-clear -di- 
rections make it impossi- 
ble to go wrong. 





MAIL COUPON NOW! 


1. 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4-PL MINEOLA, N.Y. I 
Please send me the three books written below as my 
two Membership Gift Books and first Club selection, 
and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all three. 








handling). 


ber, 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
There are no membership dues or fees. 
and I may accept as few as four selections or alter- 
nates during the coming twelve months. a mem- 
I will receive a free Bonus Book with each four 
Club selections or alternates I accept. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 


seeeeeeeesenerereneees 





Miss 
Address ... 





City......... 
Ase, if 
Under 2! 


Same price In Canada: 105 
Offer good only in the U. 5. 
cm ee ne ee 


Bond St.. 
A. 





4 e-- Family Reading Club was 
founded to select and distribute 
books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objec- 
tionable in any way! These are good 
books which every member of your 
family can read with pleasure—books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish — 
books to be retained in your home 
library with pride. Read, below, how 
the Club brings these wonderful books 
to you at bargain prices that enable you 
to save up to 60% on the books you 
buy. Then mail the coupon to join the 
Club while you can get any three of the 
books shown on this page for only $1.89! 








OF THESE FINE BOOKS 

FOR 
oni’ 89 
oe cee 


a Kl inily Reading (Jul Mt / 


HERE IS WHY WE MAKE 
THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


The Family Reading Club makes this unusual 
offer to demonstrate how membership in the 
Club brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the publishers’ 
retail editions! Each month publishers are in- 
vited to submit books they believe will meet 
the Fami Club standards, Our Board 
of Editors then selec As the book it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. 


What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Pamily Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review maga- 
— which will come to your home each month. 
It is not necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
year to retain your membership. All selections 
are new, complete, well-printed and well- 
bound. And your ks will be delivered to 
your door by the postman—ready to read! 

**Bonus"* s 

The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘‘Bon- 
us"’ Book free for each four Club selections you 
take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
you can build up a fine home library this way 
at no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—instead of 
ay publishers’ regular retail prices of $3.00 

0 $4.00—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. And when the value ot the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60°: of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Mon 
If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
Peal to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, — you can 
your choice of ANY THREE of the wonderful 
books descri! here — two as your FREE 
Membership Gift, and one as your first Club 
selection—for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any time, we 
urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Work wonders in 
home with this huge m 
ual! Contains 500 ilhg 
trations; 41 full-col 
“demonstration rooms™ 
complete step-by-s 
methods. A volume & 
all real home lovers. F 
lisher's edition, $4.95, 7 








THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 
The Old Testament story 
—of Adam, Eve, Moses— 
of all the Biblical immor- 
tals; simply and beauti- 
fully Kw oy in narrative 
gd oY the famous author 
he Greatest Story 
Ever Told.”’ Publisher's 
edition, $3.95. 








30th Anniversary 
Reader's Digest Rea 


More than 100 of 
best-known, most insp 
ing and helpful artic 
ever printed in the R 
er’s Digest—on medicit 
science, religion, histe 
drama, sports. The cr 
of the world’s most pop 
ular magazine! Publi 
er’s edition, $3.50. 








DOCTOR IN BUCKSKIN 
By T. D. Allen 
An exciting pioneer sto: 
of the Mesteest = <p! 
trontier doctor and _ his 


Eastern bride — and how ° 


they lived and worked 
among the Indians to open 
the Oregon Territory by 
gaining the respect an 
soceomtiee of the natives. 
sher's edition, $3.00. 











HANDY HOME 
MEDICAL ADVISER 
By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
One of America’s fore- 
most doctors has written 
this clear, complete and 
authoritative guide that 
will help you understand 
many of our own illnesses. 
Covers symptoms and 
treatments in easily une 

derstood terms, : 


10,000 GARDEN 
QUESTIONS ANSWE 
Ed, by F. F. Rock 
Covers the whole field 
gardening in question 
answer form, with imp 
tant problems answ 
by 15 experts. A ca 
plete, 1,488-page inde: 
encyclopedia with h 
dreds of pictures. 
lisher’s. edition. $4.95.7 
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